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NOTES ON THE PERROT FAMILY. 
(Continued from p. 132.) 


Rosert Earl of Essex was a generous patron of Sir 
Robert, and hence may have arisen his connexion with 
Penelope Perrot, the Earl’s niece; or the marriage 
may have previously taken place, and led to the patron- 
age. Sir Robert was of an ancient Suffolk line, and 
began his public life as part of the suite (perhaps the 
secretary) of his uncle, William Ashby of Loseby, the 
queen’s ambassador to Scotland. He became ‘public 
orator at Cambridge in 1594. The Earl of Essex next 
procured him an appointment in France in 1595-96, 
which, on the disgrace of the Earl, he resigned, returned 
to Cambridge, and was proctor in 1601. Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, made him, first, Master of Requests, 
and next Surveyor of the Court of Wards.- ‘He was 
knighted in 1615, and two years afterwards: ‘became 
Secretary of State to James I. In 1620-21 he was sus- 
pended from his office, but wrote to Villiers. requesting 
his dismissal might be put off until after his wife’s con- 
finement, as, from her nervous temperament, serious 
consequences might result from any shock. This request 
was complied with, and his removal did not ‘take place 
till the ‘following January, after the birth of his only 
son, whom he called James in‘honour-of the king. | 

1623 he-was appointed Master of the Courts and. Liveries, 
which post he resigned 1 in March 1634-35, ey before 
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his death, which took place on Good Friday in that 
month. His only son James died an infant in 1624; 
and his only daughter, Penelope, married, first, Paul 
Viscount Bayning, and secondly Philip Herbert, after- 
wards fifth Earl of Pembroke. 

With Penelope Perrot terminated the main line of 
the Pembrokeshire Perrots. 

The quarterings of Penelope Perrot are as follow :— 
1. Perrot. 2. Gules, three chevronels argent. This is 
the coat usually assigned to Jestyn ap Gwrgant, who, 
in this case, has been confounded with Jestyn, erand- 
son of Howell Dda, whose supposed coat is given at 
p. 8 3. Gules, three eagles displayed argent (Harford).' 
4. Sable, three castles triple-towered argent (Castle- 
ton). 5. Gules, a chevron between three holly-leaves 
(Joyce). They should be nettle-leaves. 6. Gules, on 
a bend argent five mullets sable (Harold), I. Gules, a 
falcon rising argent (Howell). The field should be azure. 
8. Gules, three salmons naiant argent (Picton). Instead 
of salmons they should be pikes. 9. Gules, a chevron’ 
ermine (Guise). 10. Ermine, on a bend azure three mart- 
lets or. 11. Azure, six lioncels rampant argent; a canton 
ermine. 12. Ermine, on a chief dancetté per pale or and 
gules two roses counterchanged. 13. Argent, a chevron 
between three mullets gules. 14. Argent, on a chevron 
gules, three fleur-de-lis or. 15. Quarterly argent and 
gules, a bend of the second. 16. Quarterly per fess in- 
dented or and azure (Perrot of Pembrokeshire). It is 
difficult to conjecture how this coat could have been 
placed correctly among the Perrot quarterings. 17. Sadle 
a saltier argent. 18. Argent, on a cross-azure five escal- 
lops or. 19. Paly of six argent and azure. 20. Azure, 
two lions or. This is said to be one of the Berkely quar- 
terings. 21. Gules, a fess dancetté between six crosslets 
or. 22. Azure,a chevron between three leopards’ faces 
or. 28. Azure, fretty gules three lucies naiant in pale 
argent. 24, Argent, on a cross gules four fusils argent, 
each charged with three bends wavy. 25. Perrot. 


1 In the cut, p. 10, of the Harford coat, the chevron has been 
wrongly added. 
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It will be noticed, on comparing the above numerous 
coats with those quartered by the Lord Deputy, that 
Penelope Perrot did not adopt all the latter, as she would . 
have been entitled to; but has omitted several, and sub- 
stituted others. The tenth quarter appears to be in- 
tended for Cheney, who, however, bore the bend sadle, 
although some say azure; while the eleventh coat was 
quartered by Sir Thomas Cheney. But how these two 
bearings could have been properly adopted by Penelope 
is doubtful, as Ann Cheney was not her father’s heir. 
The introduction of the coat of the Pembrokeshire 
Perrots presents still greater difficulty. It may possibly 
be intended for some other coat, and the tinctures and 
metals have undergone a touching up by some local 
artist. 


THE PERROTS OF SCOTSBOROUGH. 


This branch of the main line commences with Thomas, 
the second son of Stephen Perrot and Mable Castleton. 
He may have acquired the Scotsborough estate by mar- 
riage ; but through whom is not mentioned in any gene- 
alogy. Among the records of the corporation of Tenby 
is a deed of John Chepman to Thomas Perrot, described 
as of Scotsborough, and Alicia his wife ; her name being 
included in the deed, as if joint possessor of the estate 
with her husband. This Alice, therefore, may have been 
the heiress of the estate, through whom it descended 
to the Perrots. The document is dated 3 Henry V, 
which date corresponds with the time that this Thomas 
must have lived, reckoning the number of descents to 
Catharine Perrot, the last representative of this line, 
whose husband, John ap Rhys of Richardston, served 
as sheriff in 1582. It does not, however, equally corre- 
spond with the time of Stephen Perrot and Mable 
Castleton. 

This Thomas Perrot had a son of the same name, and 
who is the first mentioned in L. Dwnn as of Scotsbo- 

16? 
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rough; but he married Jane, daughter of Thomas ap 
Harry ap Gwylym. Had he previously married the 
Alicia mentioned in the deed, the marriage would hardly 
have been omitted. 

On reference to the descents of the Haroldston Per- 
rots, it will be seen that the third Stephen Perrot, who 
married Ellen Howell, was the great-grandson of Stephen 
Perrot and Mable Castleton. He was alive in 1403 (see 
p. 16), the date of the Tenby deed being 1415; so that 
he may have been contemporary with his great-uncle, 
the first Thomas Perrot of the Scotsborough line. But as 
this Thomas Perrot was the younger son of Stephen Perrot 
and Mable Castleton, there may have been a considerable 
difference of age between him and his elder brother 
John. ‘Thomas may also have been advanced in years 
at the time of the deed,—a supposition which removes, 
at least to some extent, this apparent difficulty. It may, 
therefore, on the whole be assumed that Alicia conveyed 
the Scotsborough property to Thomas, son of Stephen 
Perrot and Mable Castleton. The grant of John Chep- 
man conveys seven acres and three perches of land, 
within the liberty of Tenby, consisting of two parcels,— 
one called the Hayllbode, and the other the Saltarn ; 
names still in use. The witnesses are,—Philip Smith, 
mayor of Tenby; John White and David Walter, bailiffs ; 
Thomas Lome and Thomas Lovy. 

Of the persons mentioned, Thomas Lovy was mayor 
of Tenby 1405, 1408, 1416, 1417. 

The name Thomas Lome occurs in the list of mayors 
1409, 1410, 1422, 1425, 1426, 1434, 1435; but there 
were more than one of the same name, as ia 1435'Thomas 
Lome occurs both as mayor and bailiff. 

Philip Smith was mayor in 1414, 1415, when John 
White and David Walter were bailiffs. 

John White was mayor in 1420, and held the office 
several times. 

Thomas Perrot was mayor in 1413, two years before 
Chepman’s deed. . 

The name of Chepman does not occur in the list of 
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bailiffs or mayors; but the same name is found in a 
deed in which John Chepman is described as the son 
and heir of Richard. He gave to John Edric, prior, and 
canons of St. John the Evangelist and St. Theulacus, in 
Caermarthen, three acres of land at Wernfawr, formerly 
in the possession of David Cam (? Gam), and bounded 
by the ditch of the priory mill and the lands of Thomas 
Marsh and Robert Somery ; the consideration being five 
marks. No date is given. 

Thomas Perrot had: 1,John; 2,Thomas; 3,Jane, wife 
of Sir Harry Wogan. To which branch of the Wogans 
this Sir Harry belonged is not certain. John is men- 
tioned first, and may have died without heir, as Thomas 
seems to have succeeded. He is the first Perrot men- 

tioned as of Scotsborough by Lewis Dwnn. 

’ ‘Tuomas Perrot married Jane, daughter of Harry ap 
Gwylym; but to what family she is to be assigned is 
doubtful. It may be that of Court Henry in Caermar- 
thenshire, which estate subsequently passed into the 
possession of Sir Rhys ap Thomas by his marriage with 
Mably, the daughter and heir of Harry ap Gwylym. 

JoHNn Perrot, the only known issue of Thomas, mar- 
ried Isabel, daughter and heir of Robert Varney or Ver- 
~ ney, by Eleanor daughter of William le Velans or Va- 
lence, and Lucia or Letitia de la Roche. Lucia’s father 
was Thomas la Roche or De Rupe. 

Fenton states (p. 241) that the Roche family became 
extinct in the male line by the death of 'Thomas de la 
Roche, who died a minor in the 8rd of Richard II 
(1385-6), leaving two daughters—Ellen, wife of Edmund 
de Ferrers, fifth lord of Ferrers of Chartley ; and Eliza- 
beth, wife of Sir George Longueville. His father was 
John (48 Edw. III), son of Robert, son of William, son 
of Thomas, son of John, son of Adam de Rupe, the 
founder of the family, as well as of Pill Priory near Mil- 
ford. The date of this foundation, according to Fenton, 
has not been ascertained. ‘Thomas de la Roche was a 
benefactor, or second founder, and he is called the son 
of John in the deed, which mentions also a younger 
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Adam, as if there had been at least two of that name; 
so that the Adam mentioned in Fenton’s account of the 
family is not necessarily the founder of the family. But 
this account differs in many respects from the genealogy 
given in L. Dwnn, which commences with Thomas, the 
father of Lucia, and terminates also with a Thomas, who 
left one daughter, Elizabeth, the wife of Roger Longyds 
(sic) of Llangudr (sic). 

According to this authority, Thomas de la Roche had, 
besides several daughters,—1, a son John, not married ; 
2, William, who left one daughter. The name, then, 
would have been extinct as regards this line, but for the 
circumstance that one of his daughters (Joan) married 
Sir David de la Roche, who may have been a younger 
brother of the main line from Adam de Rupe, if this 
one of Thomas is only acollateral branch. By this mar- 
riage Sir David became the father of Robert, father of 
John, father of the last Thomas, who left a daughter, 
Elizabeth, as above stated. 

Whether these two statements are only confused 
accounts of the same, or two distinct lines, is doubtful ; 
but as regards the one in L. Dwnn there is considerable 
difficulty in the extensive hiatus which exists; for as 
Lucia de la Roche married William Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, and half-brother of Henry III, her father 
must have lived in the time of John, who died in 1216; 
whereas, on the other hand, her grandaughter, Isabel 
Varney, married John Perrot, who must have lived 
about the earlier part of the fifteenth century. There 
would thus be at least a century to account for.’ 

According to L. Dwnn, the only issue of John Perrot 
and Isabel Varney was David; but mention is made of 


1 There is a short but inaccurate statement concerning this family 
among the Rawlinsons’ MSS. in the Bodleian Library, according to 
which Letitia (? Lucia), daughter of Thomas de la Roche, married 
Laviland (Le Valence), and was the mother of Eleanor, wife of Var- 
ney. Isabel Varney, the issue of this marriage, became the wife of 
John Perrot, father of Adam, father of John, from whom descended 
Sir John the Lord Deputy. Adam is evidently an error for David ; 
while Sir John was not descended from this line at all. 
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another and apparently elder son, Robert, in the brief 
genealogy communicated by Miss Lloyd; and who pro- 
bably died without issue, as the line is continued by 
David. A Robert Perrot of Scotsborough was a bailiff of 
Tenby in 1454, and mayor in 1458, which dates would 
agree very well. In the Lacharn or Laugharn genea- 
logies also mention is made of Roland Perrot of Scotsbor- 
ough as the husband of Alice Lacharn ; and who must 
also have lived about the same time, judging from the 
later marriage of Lettice Perrot with Rowland Lacharn 
of the same family. As the names of Robert and Row- 
land are frequently mistaken for one another, it is highly 
probable that this case is no exception, and that this 
Robert Perrot was an elder brother of David, as he is 
placed in Miss Lloyd’s notice. In the case of his dying 
without issue, the estate would be enjoyed by the next 
brother, David. 

Among the slain at the battle of Danesmoor, or Ban- 
bury, was Jenkyn Perrot of Scotsborough. He was pro- 
bably a third brother. His name occurs nowhere in 
the genealogies, but he must have lived about this period. 

We find also the name of Giles Perrot of Scotsbor- 
ough, whose daughter, Jane, was the wife of David Ddu 
of Haverfordwest; but his proper place cannot be so 
easily assigned to him until more is ascertained about 
“Black David,” his son-in-law. He may have been a 
descendant of the David Ddu mentioned by Fenton(568). 

The wife of Davin Perrot is simply described as 
Jane Wogan of Wiston. Her father’s name is omitted, 
but he was probably either Sir Harry Wogan, who mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of William ap Thomas, or his son 
John. The issue of this marriage was—1, John ; 2,Joan, 
the first wife of Roger Marychurch, who subsequently 

‘married Ann White, grandaughter of the last Stephen 
Perrot of Haroldston. 

Joun Perrot married Elizabeth Elliot, who, no doubt, 
was of the same family that married so frequently with 
the Haroldston Perrots. According to Miss Lloyd’s 
communication, she is called Wogan of Marian (? Mil- 
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ton); but there is doubtless some confusion with her 
mother-in-law, who was a Wogan. The only issue given 
is William Perrot; but he probably had at least one 
daughter, for in L. Dwnn (vol. i, p. 43), Jane, daughter 
of John Perrot of Scotsborough is called the wife of 
Lewis ap Thomas ap David Goch, and Angharad, 
daughter and heir of Jeffrey of Llanbadarn. She was 
evidently not the daughter of the last John Perrot, who 
had only Catharine, his sole heir; and probably not of 
John Perrot and Isabel Varney. 

Wi..1am Perrot married two wives. His first was 
Ann, daughter of Thomas and sister of Harry Wirriot. 
The second is described as a coheiress of Harry ap Gwyl- 
ym of Court Henry in Caermarthenshire. There is, 
however, some little difficulty, as the great Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas is said to have carried off that estate, and settled 
his feud with the family, by marrying the heiress. The 
great-grandfather of this William Perrot, as already 
stated, married the daughter of one Harry ap Gwylym, 
and who niay have been of the same family. By his 
second wife, William Perrot had one daughter only, called 
Jane, who became the wife of Thomas Herl, or Hearle, 
described as of Aberystwyth. The name, however, fre- 
quently occurs in Pembrokeshire pedigrees. Philip 
Herle married Jane, daughter of Sir Henry Wogan of 
Prendergast. John Hearle married 4 daughter of Thomas - 
ap Griffiths,ap Nicolas, and by her had a daughter, 
Mary, the second wife of Sir James Bowen of Pentre 
Evan, who is now represented by the Bowens of Llwyn- 
gwait. Sir James’ first wife was a daughter of Jenkin 
Perrot of Caervoriog. 

Jane Perrot married for her second husband, Hugh 
Williams of Tal-y-cwrth,who was a descendant of Hugh 
Gruffydd ap Nicolas, and whose descent will be found 
in L.. Dwnn, vol. i, p. 135. 

The first wife of William Perrot, as already stated, 
was Ann, daughter of Thomas and sister of Harry Wirr- 
iott. She was also connected with the Haroldston 
Perrots, her father being the grandson of Ellen, daughter 
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of Sir Thomas Perrot and Alice Picton. (See p. 21.) 
Anne died in 1525. 

It has been here stated that William Perrot was an only 
son; but in the short genealogy communicated by Miss 
Lloyd, instead of William being given, it is Harry “ et 
fratres ejus,” as if Harry were the eldest of the brothers. 
The only other instance of a Harry Perrot that occurs, 
is that mentioned in the deed (see p. 29) dated 1502, 
where he is described as Harry Perrot of Caervoriog. 
Who this last mentioned Harry is, is also uncertain ; nor 
is it known how he became possessed of Caervoriog. If 
the Harry of Miss Lloyd’s pedigree were the owner of 
Caervoriog, it is not easy to understand what interest 
Sir William Perrot had in the property, as by the deed 
he appears to have had, and how his son Jankyn soon 
after came into possession of it. 

In the Cawdor Collection is another and different 
account, the correctness of which is dubious. It intro- 
duces John as the son of John Perrot and Elizabeth 
Elliot, and makes him, by his wife, Jane Wogan, the 
mother of—1, Henry; 2, Ellen, wife of Morris Rees; 
3, Jane, wife of Thomas Herle; and other daughters not 
named. This Henry is said to have had a son William 
married to Ann, daughter of Henry Dwnn, who fell at 
Banbury ; and certainly in the Dwnn genealogy (L. 
‘Dwnzn, vol. i, p. 21) it is expressly stated that this Harry 
Dwnn had a daughter who was the wife of.one Perrot 
of Scotsborough. The issue of this marriage, “ ut per- 
hibent” (sic) was Thomas Perrot, uncle of Catharine, 
the last of the Scotsborough line. Now this Thomas 
Perrot was the son of William Perrot by Ann Wyriott ; 
who would, if the statement of the Cawdor Collection 
be correct, be uncle to William the husband of Ann 
Dwnn. As many of the genealogies, however, in this 
collection were, by a later hand, made up of several dis- 
tinct ones, and not always with sufficient accuracy, 
many errors have crept in, as apparently in the present 
case ; for Henry Perrot’s son could hardly have married 
the daughter of a man who died fighting in 1469. Jane, . 
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who married Thomas Herle, was the daughter of William 
Perrot by his second wife; and not the daughter of the 
supposed John Perrot and Jane Wogan, of whom the 
accounts in L. Dwnn make no mention, but who may 
have been confounded with David Perrot, who would 
thus have been, in fact, his grandfather: a supposition 
which is confirmed by Miss Lloyd’s account,which makes 
Harry “et fratres ejus” the sons of David Perrot. ‘The 
Perrot of Scotsborough, therefore, who married Ann 
Dwnn, was probably a son of this David and brother of 
the John Perrot who married Elizabeth Elliot. 

The children of William and Ann Perrot were, one 
daughter and two sons. The daughter, called Rhos (a 
singular name), was the wife of John Griffiths of Tenby, 
by whom she became the mother of Daniel. The younger 
of the two sons, Thomas, had one daughter, Elizabeth, 
the second wife of Walter Philpin of Tenby ; his first 
wife being Alice, daughter of Thomas Houghton. The 
name of Walter Philpin, as mayor of Tenby, occurs in 
1584, 1595, 1600, 1610. His short pedigree will be 
found in L. Dwnn (vol. i, p.67). According to Fenton 
he purchased Caldey Island of George Bradshaw, who 
obtained it from the crown at the dissolution of the 
monasteries. ‘Thomas Perrot, who is described as of 
Tenby, was bailiff in 1548; his elder brother, John, 
having served that office the year before. It is singular 
that nearly a century had elapsed since the last appear- 
ance of the name on the burgess rolls, Robert Perrot 
having served as bailiff in 1454, and mayor in 1458. 
Considering the importance of the office in those days, 
and the position of the owners of Scotsborough, it 
might have been expected that these names would have 
appeared more often. However, the last of the family, 
John, served as mayor three times, namely in 1557, 1565, 
and 1567. 

Joun Perrot married Jane, daughter of John Lloyd 
Vachan, or Vaughan, of Tenby. His proper name, 
however, was Lloyd, although Vachan was added by 
more than one of his ancestors. He was the younger 
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son of Jenkin Lloyd of Llanstephan, a family of some 
importance, and of very ancient lineage. His mother 
was Elizabeth (or, according to the Cheetham Library 
MS., Maud), daughter of the celebrated Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas. He was one of the body-guard of Henry VIII, 
as his father, Morris, had been of Henry VII. The 
mother of Morris was Ann Cradog, a coheir of William 
Cradog, the lineal representative of Howell ap Cradog 
(of the royal house of Jestyn ap Owen), who married 
Catharine, daughter of Sir Andrew Perrot. John Lloyd 
Vachan was mayor of Tenby in 1540, and perhaps in 
1524, where the name is spelt John Lloyd Vargan. The 
mother of Jane Lloyd was Alice Perrot, one of the three 
daughters and coheirs of Jankyn Perrot of Caervoriog ; 
so that she was doubly connected with the Haroldston 
line. John Perrot died on or before 1574-5, as his 
daughter had livery of her lands in that year. He is 
described in the Cawdor MSS. as of Cornishdown. 

The only issue of John and Jane Perrot was Catha- 
rine, sole heir. 

CATHARINE PERROT, in whom terminated this branch 
of the family, conveyed by marriage Scotsborough to 
her cousin, John ap Rhys, or Price, of Richardston, 
and sheriff for Pembrokeshire in 1582. The first of the 
family was David, the natural son of Rhys ap Thomas, 
who married Alson, the daughter of Arnold Martin, 
who is given as eighth in descent from the first of 
that name, and who made himself master of Cemaes. 
The grandson of this David was the husband of Catha- 
rine Perrot, whose mother was also a grandaughter of 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas. The issue of this marriage was 
Thomas ap Rhys, who married Margaret Mercer of Ox- 
fordshire ; and whose monument, with numerous quar- 
terings of the family, is in the church at Tenby. Thomas 
had a son who was named Perrot ap Rhys, and who 
married a daughter of Sir William Littleton, Lord 
Keeper. His son John succeeded to Scotsborough, and 
married Elizabeth daughter of Thomas Newsham of 
Abersanan, Caermarthenshire, leaving a son James, who 
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married Eleanor daughter of Captain Powell of the Hill, 
in Ludchurch in the county of Pembroke. When this 
family ceased to be connected with Scotsborough has 
not yet been ascertained ; but the estate is not at present 
the property of a descendant of the Perrots, 

The arms on the monument in Tenby Church are thus 
described in the Cawdor Collection :—1. Argent, a chev- 
ron between three Cornish choughs (rather ravens) pro- 
per, within a border gobonated or and sable. This coat 
is that of the house of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, with the 
exception of the border, which must be considered here 
rather as @ difference than an ordinary, as David ap Rhys 
was illegitimate. 2. Argent, two bars gules. ‘The writer 
who described these coats, thinks this coat is intended 
for Phaer of Caérmarthen; and that the bars should 
be charged with six cinquefoils pierced or, and a chief 
of the last be added. 3, Or, six martlets gules; three in 
chief, three in base (? Martin). 4. Sable, a chevron be- 
tween three escallops argent (Bateman). 5. Perrot, the 
usual coat. 6. Quarterly azure and gules, a cross ermine 
(%) Caniston ; who, however, bore a very different coat 
(see p. 11). 7. Gules, on a chief indented sad/e, three 
martlets of the field. (This blazon cannot be correct.) 
8, Sable, three roaches naiant argent(Roche). The assign- 
ments of these coats are those in the Cawdor Collection. 
. The accompanying cut represents the present remains 
of Scotsborough House, which are scanty, and of little 
interest. It retains, however, one of the circular chimney 
shafts common in the district, and erroneously assigned 
to Flemish architects. 





THE PERROTS OF CAERVORIOG. 


This place, situated near Solva in Pembrokeshire, was 
formerly the property of Adam Hoton, Hooton, or 
Houghton, who was made bishop of St. David’s in 1361. 
He was, at least according to Fenton, born there. How 
the property came into the possession of the Perrots, or 
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how long it remained in that family, is unknown. All 
that is known is, that one Harry Perrot was of that 
place; and that on his death some agreement as to cer- 
tain lands and rents was made between Sir William 
Perrot of Haroldston and John Waryn of Llawhaden, in 
the 17th of Henry VII. (See p. 29.) By the annexed 
schedule they appear to have been of small value and 
extent, the rents amounting to 52s. 10d.; but what the 
award of the arbitrators was, does not appear on the 
indenture itself. The only other Henry Perrot that 
occurs, is the one noticed in the account of the Scots- 
borough family ; the accuracy of which notice seems 
dubious. If Henry Perrot of Caervoriog is the same 
individual, it is singular, as before stated, that we find one 
of the Haroldston line, and not that of the Scotsborough, 
concerned in his estate. In addition to this, Jankyn 
Perrot, son of the above Sir Wiiliam, is. expressly de- 
scribed as of Caervoriog; as if the property had thus 
passed into the Haroldston family. Whether it passed 
from Jankyn to his elder brother, Sir Owen Perrot, or 
to his own daughters, is uncertain ; but we find that Sir 
Owen had possessions in the lordship of Pebidiawk, or 
Dewisland, and which he conveyed to William Bradheim 
and William ap Owen,chaplains. The grant is of all his 
lands, tenements, services, etc., within the lordship ; but 
unfortunately the names of the boundaries are utterly 
effaced in the deed, which runs,—“ per suos certos 
tide ai antur, limitantur et cognoscuntur,”—so that 
whether Caervoriog was included or not in the grants 
remains unknown. The date of this deed is the 8th of 
Henry VIII, and it must have been signed very shortly 
before Sir Owen’s death. 

JaNKIN Perrot had only three daughters: 1, Jane ; 
2, Alice; 3, Ann. The name of his wife is not given. 

Jane became the first wife of Sir James Bowen, or 
Ap Owain, of Pentre Evan, and by him the mother of 
four sons and as many daughters. The two elder sons 
‘ do not appear to have married, and are in some accounts 
omitted. John, the third son, married Mary, daughter 
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of Henry Wogan of Prendergast, and left two daughters 
only. The fourth son, Owen, married Maud, daughter 
of Sir William Wogan of Wiston ; or, according to the 
Cheetham MS., of Sir John Wogan and Ann Vaughan. 
His son Owen, or probably more correctly Thomas, mar- 
ried a daughter of John Phillips of Picton, and had only 
two daughters, one of whom probably conveyed Pentre 
Evan by marriage to another branch of the Phillips 
family. The second wife of Sir James ap Owen was 
Mary or Margaret Herle, of the same family mentioned 
in the Scotsborough line. James Bowen, described as 
of Llwyngwair,was the son of Matthew Bowen, who also 
married Mary, a daughter of John Phillips of Picton. 
This Matthew was the third son by the second wife of 
Sir James ap Owain. 

Sir James Bowen was a staunch supporter of Henry 
of Lancaster, although his name is not mentioned in the 
life of Sir Rhys ap Thomas. His fame for hospitality 
still lingers in tradition about the ruins of his mansion 
of Pentre Evan, now consisting only of the stable. The 
house is said to have been in the form of a square, of 
which the present building formed one side. It is, 
together with the adjoining estate of Trewern (once the 
residence of the Warrens, already mentioned in these 
Notes),at present, by descent, the property of Mrs. Lloyd 
of Coedmore, and her brother, Charles Longcroft, Esq. 
More than one intermarriage had taken place between 
these two families, William Warren having married Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Bowen of Pentre Evan, while his 
great-grandson, also named William, was the husband 
of Dorothy, daughter of James Bowen of Llwyngwair. 

Alice Perrot, the second daughter, was the wife of 
John Lloyd Vachan of Tenby. Her sole heir, Jane, 
married John Perrot, the last of the Scotsborough line, 
as already stated in the Scotsborough notice. In the 
Cheetham MS. Alice is wrongly described as the daughter 
of Sir William. 

Ann Perrot, the third daughter, was the wife of Thomas 
White, who was apparently the youngest son of Griffith 
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White (by his second wife) mentioned in Rawlinson’s 
Life of Sir John Perrot as the bitter enemy of the Lord 
Deputy. His second wife was Margaret Watkins, the 
grandaughter of Sir William Perrot; thus adding one 
more to the frequent intermarriages between the families 
of White and Perrot. 

The remains of Caervoriog are represented in the 
accompanying cut. 

In addition to what has been above stated of these 
branches of the Perrots of Pembrokeshire, scattered 
notices appear of the name, but without any indication 
as to their proper assignations: thus, in a note (L.Dwnn, 
vol. i, p..387), Lewis Glyn Cothi, an officer under Jasper 
Earl of Pembroke, in an elegy of Howel ap David of 
Gernan in Cardiganshire, says: ‘One Pater noster uttered 
by Annes (Agnes) Perrot will open the portals of Para- 
dise to her beloved spouse.” Again, at p. 63 we find 
that Meredith, the fifth son of Sir Rhys Chwyth (left- 
handed), who was one of the esquires of Edward I, had 
a daughter Anne, who married Parat, lord of Carnedd. 
Parat is another fourm of Perrot, as are also Parrat and 
Parret. 

Elizabeth Perrot is mentioned in Jones’ Breconshire 
(p. 185) as the wife of David Wynter of Caermarthen. 
His grandfather is said to have come with Arnold de 
Belesmo into this part of Wales in the time of Rufus. 
She is described as the daughter of Sir William Perrot, 
who can be no other than the first of that name of the 
Yestington family, although it is probable that one or 
two generations have been omitted between David 
Wynter and his grandfather, if he did come into Wales 
at the period stated. This family of Wynter, which 
bore sable, a fess ermine, flourished for a considerable 
period in Breconshire and in Carmarthenshire. 

Eswolph Wolfe, son of Sir Emrys, is stated to have 
married Pryswen, daughter of Arcyan Perrot. There 
was more than one Sir Emrys Wolfe; so that as this 
marriage is not given in the Wolfe genealogy, there are 
no means of ascertaining when this Arcyan Perrot lived ; 
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if, indeed, his name is given correctly. Some intermar- 
riage had probably taken place between the Wolfes and 
Perrots, as the first quarter of the Lord Deputy’s coat 
was that of Wolfe, namely, argent, three wolves passant 
gules. Wolf's Castle, in Pembrokeshire, may take its 
name from this family, whose chief place of residence 
was Wolf’s Newton in Monmouthshire ;. but who inter- 
married so extensively in South Wales, that some of 
them may have found their way into Pembrokeshire. 
Blanche Parry (to whom Sir John Perrot sent a diamond 
as a token, as mentioned in his history) was through the 
Barry family connected with the Wolfes. Her monu- 
ment exists in Bacton Church, Herefordshire. 





THE PERROTS OF OXFORDSHIRE, 


Although there is little doubt that this is a branch of 
the family of Haroldston, yet the exact link cannot be 


satisfactorily ascertained. According to the statement 
in Philpot’s Collection in the Heralds’ College, John and 
Owen are given as the second and third sons of Sir Owen 
Perrot and Catharine Pointz; which agrees with the 
statement in Lee’s Ozford Visitations, that Owen Perrot 
was a third brother of the house of Pembrokeshire. But 
such statements are so completely at variance with all 
the more respectable genealogies, that they can hardly 
be received; especially as the notice in Philpot is evi- 
dently an addition, although Thos. William King, Esq., 
York Herald, thinks that the additions, with one excep- 
tion, are by the same hand that wrote the bulk of the 
MSS. (See p. 4.) The dates are, perhaps, not incon- 
sistent ; but without some more satisfactory information 
on the subject, the difficulty must be considered unex- 
plained. ‘There are, however, proofs that, besides the 
Haroldston Perrots, others of the same family lived in 
Haverfordwest. Sir William Perrot (as stated p. 30) 
put John Perrot of Haverfordwest into possession of his 
lordship and manor of Tallacharn or Laugharne. We 
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have also notice of a William Perrot, on whose death 
an inquisition was taken at Laugharne, and who was 
probably a descendant of this John Perrot. Even to 
the present day, the name is said to exist in Haver- 
fordwest or its immediate neighbourhood. In 1772 
John Perrot, aged nineteen, matriculated at Christ- 
church, Oxford, and was the son of John Perrot of 
Haverfordwest, described as plebeius; and probably other 
indications of the name may exist in the registers and 
other records of Haverfordwest. There is, therefore, 
sufficient ground for assuming that the family of North- 
leigh were correct in their claims of connection with the 
Haroldston line. Thus we find Robert Perrot of Oxford, 
who died in 1550, was described on his tombstone as 
the son of George Perrot of Haverfordwest; although 
there is evidence that Robert was not born in that town, 

but in Yorkshire, whence his mother came. Relying 
on this fact, Wharton, in his Life of Sir Thomas Pope, 
says Anthony Wood was in error in stating that Robert 
was the second son of George Perrot of Haroldston near 
Haverfordwest. (Life of Sir Thomas Pope, 367). But his 
having been born in Yorkshire, where his mother’s rela- 
tions lived, does not prove that he was not the son of 
George Perrot of Haverfordwest. 

The first of the Oxfordshire branch is said, in the 
Oxfordshire Visitations, to be Owen Perrot, described 
as ‘a third brother of the house of Perrot in Pem- 
brokeshire.” If this is correct, he must probably be 
referred to the John Perrot already mentioned, and who 
was a younger son of Sir Thomas Perrot and Alice Pic- 
ton (see p. 21),as previously stated. Owen has been also 
tacked on as a son of Sir Owen Perrot; which claim 
must be rejected, not merely from its being so much at 
variance with better authenticated accounts, but with 
the dates ; while these last will suit well the supposition 
that he was a son, or even grandson, of John Perrot of 
Haverfordwest. The name of his wife is not given. 

Georce Perrot is described, in some of the Ozford- 
shire Visitations, as of Haverfordwest, and not as of 

38RD SER., VOL. XI. 17 
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Haroldston, as stated by Wood in his Fast (i, 23). He 
must, have been nearly contemporary with Sir Owen 
Perrot. Nothing is known of him except that he mar- 
ried Isabella Langdale, of Langdale Hall in the county 
of Yorkshire, and had by her two sons,—John, who was 
a merchant of London, and died without issue; and 
Robert. 

The arms of Langdale are, sable a chevron argent 
between three mullets argent. Sometimes they are given 
as stars of five points, and not mullets. 


Rosert Perrot may be said to have been the real 
founder of the family of the Perrots of Northleigh. The 
best account of him will be found in the Register of St. 
Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, by the Rev. Dr. Bloxam, 
late Fellow of that Society. ‘That gentleman states 
(p. 183, Magd. Coll. Register) that Robert Perrot appears 
first in college as an attendant upon John Stokysley, 
Fellow, afterwards Bishop of London (who was supposed 
to have been too intimate with Robert’s wife); and is 
thus mentioned by one of the witnesses at the visitation 
of Bishop Fox in 1506-7: “ What tyme Robert Parott 
takyd money, and was in trouble, he wold then have 
accused Mr. Stokysley ; but now he hath choked him 
with mony and fayer promises. He hath hadde of him, 
syns his troble began, as I think, xx mares.” (MS. of 
the Visitation, p.65.) However, in 1510 he was appointed 
instructor of choristers. In 1515, being about that time 
made organist, he applied for a license to proceed to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. His request was granted 
on condition of. his composing a mass and one song. 
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Whether he was admitted, or licensed to proceed, does 
not appear in the Register. Anthony Wood goes on to 
tell us that he was of an ancient and knightly family 
living at Haroldston in Pembrokeshire, and an eminent 
musician ; and the composer of several church services 
and other matters, now antiquated ; that he was a bene- 
factor to Magdalen College, although no record exists 
of his benefactions; and that he was the ancestor of the 
Perrots of Northleigh ; adding, “I mean of that family 
of the Perrots (for there are two that live there) who are 
called Gentlemen Perrots.” Dr. Bloxam adds, he was 
not only an eminent musician, but also a man of busi- 
ness, as “ he was trusted by the college” in the purchase 
of trees, horses, and various other commodities for the 
use of the college. He purchased at the dissolution, on 
his own account, Rewley Abbey near Oxford, about 
1530 ; for in that year he received 27s. for stone, timber, 
and other stuff, bought at Rewley, which the proctors 
of our Lady's Chapel in St. Mary Magdalen Church 
purchased to repair their tenements, “said to be when 
Rewley Church was pulled down.” (See note, p. 183, 
Magd. Coll. Regist.) 

In 1534 he occurs as receiver-general of the archdea- 
conry of Buckingham, and also as receiver of rents for 
Christchurch, Oxford. He was also receiver of rents 
for Littlemore Priory near Oxford, but when he was 
appointed is uncertain; he is so described in Lord 
William’s charter for founding the school at ‘Thame in 
Oxfordshire, which is dated 1574. 

In 1529 he was one of the two proctors of the Guild 
of St. George in the church of St. Michael, Oxford. 

He was at one time the Principal of Trinity Hall,—a 
religious house before the dissolution, and subsequently 
converted into an inn. Holding the house and chapel 
of the mayor and burgesses, he pulled them down and 
replaced them with a barn, a stable, and a hog-sty. (See 
Peshall’s edition of Wood's City of Ozford, p.77; quoted 
by Dr. Bloxam.) 

How the mayor and burgesses obtained possession of 

172 
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Trinity Hall, which was situated in the parish of St. 
Peter in the East, and opposite Magdalen College (see 
Agass’ map of Oxford in 1578), is not apparent. In 1553 
Simon Perrot, then residing at Middleton Stony in Ox- 
fordshire, purchased the property of William Breton of 
London, gentleman, and Henry Knight, who had bought 
it of Edward Fynes, Lord Clinton and Saye, and Henry 
Hudson of London. These last had obtained it by 
letters patent from the crown, to whom it appears to 
have been escheated on the attainder of Richard Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex. Cromwell may have come into 
possession of it at the time of its dissolution ; but no 
mention is made in the deed of the mayor and burgesses 
of Oxford as proprietors of the estate. The date of the 
deed is 28 March, 7 Edward VI; and possession was 
taken by Simon Perrot on the eleventh of the following 
month, in the presence of Richard Atkinson, alderman of 
Oxford; Roger Herne (? Heron) manciple of Magdalen 
College; Richard Tart, and other tenants, In Robert’s 
will the lease of it had been left to his widow Alice, 
with reversion to his son Simon. If Robert had held it 
under the mayor and burgesses, they must have been 
tenants of Cromwell or the crown at the time, and sub- 
let it to Robert Perrot. There is a long but not very 
clear account of this hall in Peshall’s Wood’s Ozford 
(pp. 74-76 and 295), where it is mentioned how it was 
wickedly made over to ‘the magistrates by J. Wodel. 
They were certainly the owners at an earlier period, and 
received the rents. 

In the parish accounts of All Saints Church, Oxford 
(see Peshall, p. 46), mention is made of Robert Perrot, 
organ-player of All Hallows in the reign of Richard III. 
He played only on high days. Unless there is a mistake 
here as to the date, this could not easily have been 
Robert Perrot of Magdalen College, as he lived till the 
middle of the sixteenth century. He, in fact, died in 
1550; and was buried in St. Peter’s Church, when the 
following epitaphs were placed over the remains of him- 
‘self and wife: ‘‘ Robert Perrot of Oxon, gent., ob, April 20, 
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1550, son of G@. Perrot of Haverfordwest in Pembrokeshire. 
Alice Perrot, widow of Robert Perrot, buried by (near) her 
husband, Sept. 1588.” There was also formerly, in a win- 
dow of St. Peter in the East, an effigy in stained glass 
of Robert Perrot kneeling down at his devotions, with 
an inscription above it, “Robertus Perrot, Baccalaureus 
Musices.” 

His will was made 18th of April, 1550, a short time 
before his death, and is given in full in the Magdalen 
College Register. He bequeaths to his wife the leases 
of his dwellinghouse and “ King’s Mill Medowe’” for her 
life, with reversion to his son Simon. Also the annual 
quit-rent of twenty-six shillings (purchased of the crown 
by the testator) paid by Alice, his wife, for certain lands ; 
and a house in Harwell! in Berkshire, being her own 
property; the quit-rent to revert to Simon on her death. 
Also the old and new leases of Binsey, near Oxford, 
together with land called ““ Mynche Meadow,” with re- 
version to his son John; and, on the same conditions, 
his portion of four marks annually paid by the king’s 
auditors during the life of one George Pigotte. Also 
the lease of the parsonage at Horsepath near Oxford, 
with all his lands in Hanborough, Stonefield, and Wood- 
stock ; as well as his interest in the lease of Northstoke 
Mill, of the value of twenty-seven shillings and eight 
pence. All the above to revert to his son Leonard. 
Also the lease of Trinity Hall, with reversion to his son 
Simon. The residue is bequeathed also to his wife, to 
use it for his soul’s health according to her discretion. 
The executors were his wife and his son Simon; the 


1 The property at Harwell was conveyed to his mother, Alice Per- 
rot, and her husband, for their joint lives; and afterwards to the 
assigns of Alice by her son, Edmund Kete (4 April, 17 Henry VIII, 
1533-34), The property was in fee simple, and situated between the 
churchyard of St. Mary’s on the east, and the high road on the left, 
and consisted of a house and certain lands. There was a quit-rent of 
26s. yearly, which Robert Perrot had purchased of the crown, and 
which he bequeathed to Simon, to whom Alice subsequently, by a deed 
of gift, also conveyed the estate in fee simple. It may have been sub- 
sequently sold, or left to a younger son of Simon, as no further men- 
tion is made of it in the family register. 
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witnesses being, John Callcock, curate of St. Peter's; 
‘Thomas: Covenay, Fellow of Magdalen College; Evan 
Hollway, Roger Heron, and others. 

Alice was born at Sunningwell in the county - Berk- 
shire, where her father, Robert Gardiner, probably lived. 
Her mother was Alice, daughter of J ohn Orpewood, and 
Elizabeth sister of Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of 
Trinity College. The Orpewoods were probably more a 
Berkshire than an Oxfordshire family: thus Thomas 
Orpewood and his eldest son Paul were mayors of Abing- 
don. To Thomas, the eldest son of Paul, was confirmed, 
in 1600, by William Camden, their coat of vert, three 
crosses paté argent, on a chief of the second three boars’ 
heads tusked or, langued gules. In some accounts Robert 
Gardiner is described as of Suffolk, so that he may have 
removed into Berkshire; unless there is some error, and 
Suffolk has been confounded with Sunningwell. Of 
what family he is, is not known, for there is no record 
of his arms. Alice had one sister, Jane, the wife of John 
Stephenson of Sunningwell. 

There are certain discrepancies of statement as to the 
time of the death of Alice Perrot. Her tombstone in- 
forms us that she died in September 1588, without 
recording the day. Her son Simon says, in the family 
Register, that she died 2 July of that year; whereas by 
the composition between Trinity and Magdalen Colleges 
(which is given in the Appendix, No. xx1, of Warton’s 
Life of Sir Thomas Pope), and which is dated 26 Febru- 
ary, 1558, we are informed that she died on the Ist of 
May, on which day the payment of 20s. was to be made 
to her chaplain for twenty years. Warton, in a note, 
adds that her will was dated 21 March, 1556, and proved 
4 July following, her son Simon being sole executor. 

Previous to her marriage with Robert Perrot, Alice 
was the widow of John Kete, by whom she had a son, 
Edmund, who gave the property in Harwell to his 
mother. John and Edmund are mentioned in her will 
in conjunction with herself, her husband, her son Simon 
and his wife Elizabeth. Edmund may have been an 
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only son; although this cannot be inferred from his 
name only being mentioned, as his half-brother Simon 
was especially selected out of his brothers and sisters to 
be benefited by the prayers of “the chaplain of Alice 
Perrot.” Warton spells the name “ Kele,” not “ Kete.” 

It appears from the composition that, in compliance 
with her husband’s wishes as given in his will, she and 
her son had paid into the hands of Owen Oglethorpe, 
then President of Magdalen College, £124, to be laid out 
in land, the rents of which were to be held by the col- 
lege in trust. The larger portion of this money was 
spent in the purchase of land from Robert of Stanlake 
in Oxfordshire, producing £6 annual income, which was 
to be paid over to the President and Fellows of Trinity 
College for certain purposes, namely, that one of the 
Fellows of Magdalen should pray twice a week for the 
souls of Robert Parret and Alice. his wife, Simon Parret 
and Elizabeth his wife, John and Edmund Kete (or 
Kele), Robert Gardiner and Alice his wife; for which 
the officiating priest was to receive 40s. a year. Secondly, 
that the President and scholars of Magdalen should 
perform a funeral service on the second Sunday after 
Easter (Robert Perrot having died on that day), and 
mass on the day following; 20s. being divided to such 
as were present, unless prevented by the business of the 
college. The choristers were to receive between them 
5s. 4d., and the preceptor ls. 4d. Robert had himself 
been informator or preceptor of the choristers in 1511. 
On the day on which the above mentioned mass was 
celebrated, 13s. 4d. were to be laid out in providing 
better cheer.(uberiorem refectionem) for the President and 
scholars. ‘The common bellman was to have 4d. on the 
day of the funeral service. The chaplain was to be 
called “the chaplain of Alice Perrot.” On the first 
day of May, for the next twenty years, the President 
and Fellows were to pay him 20s., on condition that he 
and one of the wardens of St. Peter’s in the East, on 
the annual funeral service in that church, should lay 
that amount out for the necessary expenses of the. ser- 
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-vices, and relief of the poor; at the conclusion of which 

‘ term that amount was to go to some fellow of the col- 
lege, who was to pray for the souls of the previously 
meutioned persons. ‘The residue was to go to the use 
of the college; but in case that body failed to carry out 
_ these trusts, the President and Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege were to enter on the lands, and take possession of 
the rents. In consequence of the reformation of reli- 
gion, this composition was replaced, Sept. 1, 1579, by 
’ another which is still in force; acertain sum being dis- 
tributed between the members of the college, to the 
particular satisfaction of the choristers. 

The issue of Robert and Alice Perrot, according to the 
Register in Trinity College, was: 1. Clement, organist 
of Magdalen College 1523, B.A. 1532, Fellow of Lincoln 
College 1535, rector of Farthington in the county of 
Northampton, 1541; prebend of Buckden in Lincoln 
Cathedral, 30 October, 1544. He left no issue, nor is 
he mentioned in his father’s will. 2. Simon, in whom 
the main line was continued. 3. Elizabeth, the wife of 
William Standen of Mitcham, Surrey. 4. Catharine. 
5. Alice. 6. Dorothy, who became the wife of four hus- 
bands: 1, —— Bridges, D.D.; 11, John Maynard; 111, 
Thomas Skipwell; 1v, —— Rogers, a gentleman pen- 
sioner. 7. John, who appears to have settled in London, 
and died before 1575, without issue. 8. Leonard, who 
married twice. By his second wife, Dorothy, daughter 
of Thomas Skipwith of St. Albans, he had four sons and 
one daughter. He was clerk of Magdalen College in 
1533, tenant of Horsepath in 1550. He was also of 
Drayton in the county of Oxford in 1575, ‘From his 
second son, Richard, came the other family of Perrots 
who subsequently settled at Northleigh, and who appear 
to have been disowned by their cousins, the Perrots on 
the Hill; and whom Anthony Wood, as stated above, 
distinguishes by the name of “ gentlemen Perrots,” while 
he speaks of the other as a “ bye blow from Hereford- 
shire.” There appears to have been so little intercourse, 
and so much rivalry, between these two families, that in 
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‘Anthony Wood’s time the connexion was ignored or 
.. denied: hence his error in hinting that the new comers 
were an illegitimate branch of the Herefordshire Perrots. 
There is a tradition still retained by the descendants of 
- the Hill Perrots, that they denied their cousins the 
privilege of bearing gold pears in their arms, asserting 
that silver ones were their proper bearing; and that the 
herald, during his visitation, decided in their favour by 
erasing the assumed gold pears from the shield of the 
new comers. Such a tradition may have some founda- 
tion, although there were no grounds for the dispute, as 
both were descended from the same stock ; but in 1664, 
Jamies Perrot, then of Amersham, Bucks, had the gold 
pears confirmed to him by Sir Edw. Bysshe, as if he 
wished thereby to maintain his claim to the true Perrot 
coat. In Wood’s-MSS. they are given as argent, which 
also seems to indicate that there had been some such 
contest between the two families. The remaining 
children of Robert Perrot were,—9, Joan; 10, Agnes. 

In addition to these ten children, three others are 
given on other and satisfactory authority. These are: 
Robert, whose name stands first of all,and who was incum- 
bent of Bredicot, in Worcestershire, from 1562 to 1585; 
Thomas, who is given as the sixth son; and William as 
the seventh, who was clerk of Magdalen College from 
1564 to 1572. These three names are not mentioned in 
their father’s will, which contains only the names of his 
sons Simon, John, and Leonard; but as his son Clement, 
who is mentioned in the Register, and all the daughters 
are also omitted, the omission presents little difficulty. 

The arms of Gardiner, as already stated, are not 
known. . 

Simon Perrot, said to be third son of Robert, was 
born 1514, proceeded to his degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1532,and elected Fellow of Magdalen College in 1533. 
He was junior proctor in 1545 and 1546, and bursar of 
his college in 1547 and 1548. . He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Love, of Aynhoe in Northampton- 
shire, Sept. 28, 1550, about six months after his father’s 
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death. The mother of Elizabeth Love was Alice, sister 
of Sir Thomas Pope. Simon was made Public Notary 
22 May, 1546; and Registrar of Buckinghamshire, with 
a fee of five marks and a robe annually, 22 July, 1547; 
steward of divers manors to Dame Elizabeth Pope, 20 
Jan. 1559; and appointed by Edward VI bailiff of the 
Chantry Lands within the county of Oxford, 2 Feb. 1550, 
with a fee of £5:6:8. The next year he was made 
bailiff of Magdalen College. In 1560 he obtains certain 
copyhold lands. for the lives of himself and his son 
Robert, in Northleigh parish, of Dame Elizabeth Pope, 
to whom he was known, not only as the agent of her 
husband, Sir Thomas Pope, in his founding Trinity Col- 
lege, but also as having married the niece of Sir Thomas. 
In 1566 he seems to have taken possession of a court at 
Northleigh, and on the Ist of December in that year 
obtains leave from the tenants of Northleigh to enclose 
land from the well at Newwell Hill to the oak,in breadth, 
and to the further part of (?) Grote Hole in length. 
Among the signatures attached is that of Edward Orpe- 
woode, probably a cousin. 

Having lost his first wife in December 1572, Simon 
married a second one, Alice White, in the following 
June. The marriage articles are dated on the 28th of 
that month. She is said to have been of Winchester, 
which may be true, as her uncle was Thomas White, 
Warden of New College, and one of the parties to the 
contract. The other was her brother, John White, a 
farmer, of Staunton in Oxfordshire. If this Staunton is, 
as it probably is, Staunton St. John’s, and the’ property 
of New College, the uncle may have provided for a 
nephew by some advantageous letting in that parish. It 
is curious that there should be another marriage between 
a Perrot and a White; but as no connexion can be 
traced between this Alice and the Whites of Pembroke- 
‘shire, the coincidence of the names seems to be a simple 
accident. By the settlement, Alice was to relinquish all 
claims of dower; and, after her husband's death, to have 
the remainder of a lease of the tithes of Ravensthorpe, 
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Gisdisborough (? Guilsborough), Cotton (sic), and Holy- 
well, all in Northamptonshire, and the property of Christ- 
church, Oxford ; the reversion of the lease was to go to 
her children by Simon. In addition, she was to have the 
use of her “chambre room” in either of Simon’s houses 
at Northleigh or Oxford, with the use of the furniture, 
and “ meat and drink” for herself and maid; but if she 
preferred to live among her own friends, she was to 
receive a quarterly sum of £6: 13: 4, with the power of 
entering on the Northleigh estate in case of failure of 
payment. Her uncle and brother bound themselves to 
the amount of £500, to Simon’s heirs, that she made no 
claims of dower or any other kind. Alice, although the 
niece of the Warden of New College, appears not to have 
been able to write, as she only makes her mark. The 
witnesses were, Laurence Humphry, President of Mag- 
dalen College ; Edward Love (apparently the brother- 
in-law of Simon), and John Mansell. 

The Oxford house alluded to, which was situated not 
far from the Grammar School of Magdalen College, was, 
together with the adjoining one (the Greyhound Inn), 
taken down in 1845. An engraving of it, from a draw- 
ing by old Buckler, is here given. His son states, in his 
Architecture of Magdalen College, that it was inhabited at 
the beginning of the last century by Lady Lievin, and 
that tradition reported it had been occupied by a bishop. 
The fact is, that it had been let, in 1562, by the college 
to Thomas Cooper, the master of the school, and after- 
wards Bishop of Winchester. Lady Lievin must be 
intended for the widow of Baptista Lieving, Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, as she is believed to have inhabited the 
house. Thecollege,in letting the house, reserved the little 
chamber over the study. ‘There is some difficulty as to 
dates ; for in the marriage settlement of Simon and Alice 
Perrot, made 1572,Simon was the occupier of the house; 
and Alice, after his death, was to have, if she wished, 
the use of her chamber; which could hardly have been 
the little chamber over the study reserved by the college, 
even if Simon had not been the occupier of the house. 
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‘He may, however, have succeeded Thomas Cooper, 
-whose tenancy, in that case, must have been a brief one. 

In 1562 Simon became the purchaser of the manor 
and tithes of North or Laurence Hinksey, near Oxford, 
with certain lands and messuages. ‘This property was 
once owned by the Abbey of Abingdon, and on the dis- 
solution was granted by letters patent (38 Henry VIII) 
to George Owen and John Brydges, Doctor of Physic. 
Sir John Williams, lord of Thame, and Sir John Gresham 
became subsequent proprietors ; the former of whom was 
succeeded by his daughter, Isabel, the wife of Richard 
Wayman of Caswell. Richard had a license of aliena- 
tion, and conveyed it to Oliver Withington and Wil- 
liam Lech, Fellows of Brasenose College, and acting as 
trustees of that society. The money paid was £674 10s., 
besides 26s. 8d. paid to Withington for his expenses to 
London, and other charges. ‘The property remained in 
the possession of the Perrots until the death of the last 
male, which occurred 1765. In the Trinity College 
Register is a note inscribed by Simon with reference to 
this sale: ‘“‘ Memorandum, that the yearly rent of North 
Hinxey was at the tyme of my purchase thereof (1563) 
xxijlt. ixs. viijd. with the yerely rent of the tith iiijlz, 
being in lease, and vjs. viijd. out of lease, for certain 
grasse in Revell Mead ; and I did purchase the manor 
and tithe of Withington and Lech by agreement, after 
the rate of xxx" yeres purchase; and they alleaged unto 
me, at the paiment of my money unto them, that they 
lacked xxxs. for xijd. yerely rent, according to their 
paiment before made to Richard Wayman, Esquier ; 
whereuppon I was boonde in my obligacions to them, 
that if the said yerely rent of xijd. coolde be founde 
amongest the tenants rentes within the space of twoo 
yeres next after their sealinge of myne obligacion, that 
then I shall pai the said xxxs., but the said xijd. of 
yerely rent is not yet foonde, being xxi yeres past or 
more: therefore for the obligacion is clere voide although 
the college doo keepe the obligacion in their handes.— 
Per me, Simon Parret, primo Julii 1578.” Then follows 
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a list of the tenants, and the rents paid by each; the 
sum total being £22: 9: 8. 

Warton, in a note to his Life of Sir Thomas Pope (p. 
21), says that the writer of manuscript letters to Fox 
concerning a new edition of the Book of Martyrs, was 
not the Simon Perrot of Magdalen College; but he is 
mistaken, for Simon Perrot, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
was certainly present at the burning of Cowbridge, as 
he writes to John Fox in 1539. (See Cattley’s edition of 
Foz, vol. i, p. 209.) 

Simon Perrot, by his first wife, Elizabeth Love, had 
nineteen children, whose names, dates of birth, with the 
names of their sponsors, will be found in the Appendix. 
His eldest son died an infant. His second son, Robert, 
who sueceeded him, was born, 1553, at Middleton Stony 
in Oxfordshire. His third son, Simon, was rector of 
East-Leach-Martin,or Burthorpe, in the county of Glou- 
cestershire, 1589-1600. His eldest daughter, Anne, 
born 1532, married Thomas Doylie, Fellow of Magdalen 
College. ‘The ceremony was performed at Chiselhamp- 
ton in Oxfordshire, 5 Feb. 1570; but the articles of 
marriage were dated Dec. 20, 1569. The issue of this 
marriage was—1l, Francis Doylie, born 8 Feb. 1597; 
2, Margaret, the wife of Hugh Cressy,councillor, and by 
him the mother of Hugh Cressy, a Benedictine monk. 

Simon Perrot, by his second wife, Alice White, had— 
1, Peter, born 1574; B.A.1594; died 1603; and buried 
16 May, at St. Peter’s in the East, Oxon. 2, Simon, 
born 1575, and died the year following. 3, Elizabeth, 
born 1578; died at Oxford, Oct. 21, 1582, and buried in 
St. Peter’s. 4, Mary, born 1580. 5, Hester, born 1582. 

Simon Perrot and his first wife were buried in St. 
Peter’s in the East, and a large monument erected over 
them, which has since been removed; but the brass was 
retained, having the following inscription: 

“Here resteth the bodies of Simon Perrot, Gentleman, Master 
of Arte, late Fellowe of Magdalen College, and twise Proctor 
of the Universitie of Oxford ; and Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
of Edward Love of Aenhoe in the county of Northampton, 
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Esquier; which Simon departed this world the 24 day of Sept- 
eb’ in the yere of oure Lorde God mccccc 84, and in the yere 
of his age 71; & Elizabeth departed in childe bed the xx1111 
day of December in the yere of our Lorde God mcccccLxxi1, 
and in the year of her age x11.” 


The brass represents Simon and his wife in prayer, with 
nine sons and ten girls behind the parents. Fifteen 
children, however, including those by his second wife, 
were all that survived Simon. Elizabeth Love was born 
on March 1, and married at the age of nineteen. She 
died on Christmas Eve, at eight in the evening, and was 
buried the following afternoon. No reason is given in 
the family Register for this hasty interment. 

The arms of Love are, vert, a lion rampant argent, 
charged on the shoulder with a cross patté gules, 


Rozsert Perret, the second son of Simon, was born 
11 January, 1553, and appointed chorister of Magdalen 
College at the age of fifteen, and elected demy three 
years afterwards. He resigned his demyship in 1577, 
and in 1588 married Mary, daughter of the Oliver With- 
ington who was connected with the sale of Laurence 
Hinksey to Simon Perrot. He was organist of Magda- 
len College in 1589, as his grandfather had been; and 
held the office of bailiff to the college till his death. He 
died 24 June, 1605, and was buried in Northleigh 
Church. His monument is on the south side of the 
chancel, representing himself and his wife kneeling, and 
bearing the following inscription: ‘“‘ Here lyeth Robert 
Perrot of Northleigh,Gent., who married Marie, daughter 
of Oliver Withington, Gent., Doctor of Physic, by whom 
he had four sons and four daughters ; and as he lived 
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virtuously with credit, with assured faith in Christ he 
departed 24 of June, 1605; to whose memory his loving 
wife, in testification of her love, in doleful duty erected 
this monument.” 

The eldest son, Oliver, was born and died in 1589, and 
buried at St. Peter’s in the East, Oxford. His second 
son, and heir, Edward, was born in 1593. The other 
sons were—2, John, born 1597, and died in Gray’s Inn ; 
3, Robert, born 1598. His daughters were—Anne, Mary, 
Elizabeth, and Susan. Of these, Anne married William 
Poole of Gloucester, clerk ; Mary, John Banks of Abing- 
don: the issue of this last marriage being Mary, who 
married, first, Edward Dewe, connected with the Dewes 
of Bampton in Oxfordshire; and, secondly, William 
Wright, alderman of Oxford, by whom she had many 
children. 

On Robert’s monument, in Northleigh Church, are 
given three coats of arms: above, Perrot only; below, on 
one side, Perrot impaling,sad/e, a chevron argent between 
three stars of the second (Langdale); and on the other, 
Perrot impaling Love. The Withingtons appear to have 
had no coat ; none, at least, can be ascertained of that 
name in the Heralds’ College or elsewhere. 

Epwarp Perxor, eldest surviving son, and heir, was 
born 7 February, 1593. One account gives Radley in 
Berkshire as the place of his birth ; but the family regis- 
ter in the Library of Trinity College, Oxford, states that 
it was Abingdon, a short distance from Radley. The 
other account seems to be taken from a second register 
containing many particulars of the Perrot family and 
Northleigh Church ; which register was formerly in the 
possession of John Price, the librarian of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, and is probably at this time in that Library, but 
has not yet been discovered. 

Edward Perrot married, 23 January, 1623-4, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Stonhouse of Radley, who 
four years afterwards was created a baronet. She died 
March 5, 1658, and was buried at Northleigh. Her 
husband outlived her many years, and died in the house 
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of Benjamin Cooper, Registrar of the University, on Fri- 
day, 27 February, 1684. He was buried at Northleigh 
March 2. 

He as well as the rest of his family were staunch 
supporters of the royal cause; and Charles is said to 
have slept at Northleigh on one occasion, although the 
exact night is not known; but it was probably in the 
summer of 1644, during which period the king was fre- 
quently in the immediate neighbourhood of Northleigh. 
Northleigh, however, is not named in the “ Iter Caroli- 
nus” published in the Collectanea Curiosa, or Symonds’ 
Diary, issued by the Camden Society. The tradition is, 
however, confirmed by the existence of certain portions 
of the royal bedchamber linen still remaining in the 
possession of the successors of the family. 

Soon after the battle of Edgecot Hill, on the king’s 
returning to Oxford, he issued a protection to the per- 
son’ and property of Edward Perrot. This was dated 
the last day of October, 1642. On the 14th day of 
February, 1643, Edward Perrot was required to assist 
the royal finances with the loan of £20, either in money 
or plate; “toucht plate at five shillings, untoucht at 
foure shillings fourepence per ounce”; the same to be 
delivered within seven days. ‘Three years afterwards 
he was forced to contribute to the other side, as there is 
still preserved among the remains of the family records 
a receipt signed by Cromwell for the sum of £17 10s., 
dated 27 Nov. 1646. The money was paid through 
Lieut.-General Grosvenor by order of Colonel Sheffield, 
one of the treasurers at war. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PARISH OF LLAN- 
CARVAN, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


LLANCARVAN, sometimes called Nant-Carvan, from the 
“ Carvan” brook by which it is divided, is a place of 
early and well merited fame for piety and literature in 
the annals of South Wales, It is a parish in the hun- 
dred of Dinas Powis, and ecclesiastically in the see and 
rural deanery of Llandaff. Llancarvan is composed of 
eight hamlets, and its boundaries include the extra- 
parochial district of Llanveithen. ‘The acrages of these 
constituent parts are, according to the tithe survey,— 


36 
17 
31 
32 
34 
17 
14 
36 
10 

0 


Llancarvan . : s . 866 
Llancadle ; 4 : 7 . €0l 
Llanbethéry . Pp ; P . 547 
- Liege-Castle . ; 2 - . 426 
Llanveithen . 4 ? . 4383 
Moulton ; ; F : . 698 
Penon . P F ‘ ‘i . 808 
Treguff 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 849 
Walterston . ; . : . . 400 
Roads . ‘ 3 ; : . 8i 


Statute acres 4964 3 27 


The Welsh acrage stands at 3,479: 1:0. 

The extra-parochial district is reputed to contain the 
farms or vills of Llanveithen proper, Caemaen, part of 
Carn-Llwyd, and Felin-fach. 

The church is said to stand in Penon, but the bound- 
aries of that hamlet are not very accurately recorded. 
There appear to have been chapels at Llanveithen, Llan- 
cadle, dedicated to St. Cadell; and Liege-Castle. All 
have disappeared. 

The parish seems to live wholly in the past. The 
population-returns for 1801 show 631 persons; for 1811, 
598 ; in 1821 there were 746, which in 1831 had sunk 
to 734; in 1841 there were only 699; and in 1851,662; 
in 1861 there were but 668 ; and this in a county, the 
general population of which is rapidly increasing. 

38RD SER., VOL, XI. 18 
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The southern portion of Llancarvan is in figure.nearly 
rectangular; but from the northern side the hamlets of 
Liege-Castle and Treguff project like two horns. The 
greatest dimensions are four miles each way, but these 
are extreme. The church, placed nearly in the centre, 
is two miles and three-quarters distant from the sea; 
and two miles and a half from the Cardiff and Cowbridge, 
or Old Port road, about a quarter of a mile of which 
lies within the parish. 

- Llancarvan is about the central hamlet. On its west 
is Llanbethéry, on its south-west Llancadle, on its south 
Penon, on its south-east Moulton, on its east Walter- 
ston, on the north-east and north-west are Liege-Castle 
and Treguff; and between them, on the north, is Llan- 
veithen. 

The boundaries of the parish are,—on the west the 
Thawe river, with its broad and not unfertile meads ; 
and beyond it St. Hilary, St. Mary Church, Flemingston, 
and St. Tathan’s. On the south is the Kenson brook, 
watering the pastures of Penmark and Fonmon; and, 
with a slight exception, the boundary also of Penmark 
parish. On the east, the parish road between Bonvile- 
ston and Barry is the general limit, with the parishes of 
Wenvoe, St. Lythan, St. Nicholas, and Bonvileston. On 
the north the line is less regular; but the boundary 
parishes are again Bonvileston, Welsh St. Donat’s, and 
Llantrithyd. 

Treguff, and in part Llanbethéry, contribute their 
waters to the Thawe or the Llantrithyd brook; but, 
with these exceptions, the watersheds of the parish fall 
towards its interior. The Carvan, rising by seven small 
streamlets right and left,—Whitewell, Greendown,Coed- 
Abernant, Whitton-Bush, Gowlog, Walterston, and 
Moulton,—falls into the Kenson nearly opposite the 
wooded heights of Fonmon, and divides Llancadle from 
* the promontory of Penon. Whatever may formerly have 
been the case, the hamlets of Liege-Castle, Treguff, and 
Walterston, now contain no villages. There are but 
few houses in Moulton and Llancadle; and in Llan- 
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bethéry, Penon, and Llancarvan, though more populous, 
the villages are of a limited description. 

The enclosures generally bear marks of antiquity. 
The fields are small, and, excluding gardens and bartons, 
average about five acres each. Looking to the irregular 
figure of the hamlets, and to the manner in which they 
are locked into other lands, it is clear that they were 
not due to any general partition of the parish, but were 
originally private estates. In many cases their bound- 
aries are also those of a manor. 

The geology of Llancarvan has some: points of inte- 
rest. The greater part of the parish rests on the lower 
lias, but the northern end of Liege-Castle is gravel ; 
and near Caerwigau appear the old red sandstone and 
the mountain limestone, which rests conformably upon 
it, and dips towards the south. This, again, is covered 
up with the horizontal deposit of the dolomitic conglo- 
merate, which mantles round a second appearance of the 
limestone in form of a narrow tongue, and is seen at 
Tyncoed and Whitewell. 

The average rent of land in this parish is about twenty 
shillings per acre. The area is pretty equally divided 
between arable and pasture, with under three hundred 
acres of woodland. There is little large timber. 

Llancarvan Well, a mineral spring, is of repute in 
diseases of the skin. Fynnon Dyfry, near Carnllwyd, 
is said to preserve the name of Dubricius, and has given 
rise to a tradition which makes the latter place his resi- 
dence. 

In very modern times, for financial purposes only, the 
parish has been split into an eastern and western divi- 
sion, which is followed in the assessments of value and 
in levying the rates; and under the provisions of a late 
act of Parliament, the extra-parochial district of Llan- 
veithen has to contribute to the union-charges as a sepa- 
rate parish, but still throws the burden of all its roads - 
on Llancarvan. In 1853, Llancarvan East was assessed 
at £2,551, and Llancarvan West at £2,975, rateable 


annual value. The present rateable value is but little 
18? 
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above this. The parish is in the Poor Law Union of 
Cardiff, to which it sends two guardians. The local 
rates are about 4s. 6d. in the pound. - 

On the 2nd June, 1731,Mrs. Mary Lougher bequeathed 
£50, the interest of which was to be divided, in bread, 
amongst certain of the poor. The money was eventu- 
ally expended in repairing a parish road at Tramabllw- 
yddon, and proved a fruitful source of dispute. 

Llancarvan fair is held on the Wednesday before 
Easter. 

In the natural disposition of its surface, Llancarvan 
presents much quiet beauty. The lias is here intersected 
by narrow and tortuous valleys, each of which has its 
peculiar streamlet winding across a strip of rich meadow 
between steep but grassy banks. At the meetings of 
these valleys, as below Penon, they expand into some of 
those sylvan amphitheatres which do not indeed pro- 
duce striking emotions, but of which the eye is never 
weary. 

Llancarvan has suffered, perhaps, more than any other 
part of the Vale by ecclesiastical domination, and by the 
absorption of small independent estates by wealthy and 
non-resident owners. Two centuries ago Treguff, Moul- 
ton, Carnllwydd, Caemaen, and Llanveithen, each sup- 
ported its resident squire; while at a still earlier period, 
in its immediate neighbourhood, were the knights and 
squires of Castleton, East Orchard, Flemingston, Old 
Beaupré, Llantrithyd, Odyn’s Fee, Crosston, Penmark, 
and Highlight. Duffryn, Fonmon, and Bonvileston, still 
remain; and the timber which adorns these seats, and 
the neglected ruins of Beaupré, show what must once 
have been the appearance of the district, and how sad a 
change has passed over it. 

The benefice was, until its recent transfer to the Bishop 
of Llandaff, a discharged vicarage in the patronage of 
the crown, exercised by the Lord Chancellor. The great 
tithes, excepting those of Walterston, which belong to 
the vicar, are impropriated, and appropriated by the 
Dean and Chapter of Gloucester, who are the rectors, 
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and who have suffered one of the few fine churches in 
the county to become unseemly and ruinous. In Pope 
Nicholas’ taxation (1288-91), “ Llandruan” is put down 
as of £10 yearly value. The rectory was then in the 
abbot and convent of Gloucester. 

In the Liber Regis, Lilancarvan, or Llangarvan, is 
entered as a discharged vicarage. Value, £8: 13: 9, 
The bishop and archdeacon had 9s. 5d. The glebe was 
8s.4d. Therewas tithe of sheaves, wool, lambs,cheese,etc.; 
and the clear annual value was £40. (L. Regis, p.1079.) 

The term “ discharged,” applied in the Liber Regis to 
a benefice, means that it was discharged from the pay- 
ment of first-fruits, and in certain cases of tenths, on 
the ground of poverty. ‘The record was taken on the 
eve of the Reformation. Where the bishop held the 
tenths, the plea of poverty was not allowed, and only 
the first-fruits were discharged. The tenths, when in 
the bishop, had been allotted to him originally in ex- 
change for manors or lands alienated by him in favour 
of the crown. These alienations, which were very inju- 
rious to the sees, were sanctioned by 1 Eliz., cap. 19; 
but restrained, though rather too late, by the 1 James, 
cap. 3. (Ibid., preface.) 

In the Valor Ecclesiasticus, temp. Henry VIII (1535), 
the value is as follows (IV, 350): 


* Ecclesia Parochialis de Llancarvan. 


Imprimis. Terre dominicalis 
Lana . 
Agni 
Caseus 
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The area of the parish is stated, in the tithe survey, 
to be 4,500 acres. Before the commutation, 3,479 a. 
1 r. (Welsh) of the area of the parish were stated to be 
subject to tithe. The titheable lands were divided into— 
arable, 1,660 a. 3 r.; meadow and pasture, 1,638 a. ; 
wood, 168a.2r.; and vicarial glebe, 12a. Llanveithan 
paid no. tithe, and is not included in the Welsh acrage. 

Upon many articles there was a modus. In Llancadle 
and Llanbethéry the vicar had 23d. for every milch cow, 
and 3d. for every calf. Elsewhere he had 6d. for every 
milch cow at the first calf, and 1s.8d.for every farrow cow. 
For cattle he had—for yearlings, 1d.; for two years old, 
2d.; three years old, 3d.; for suckling colts, 3d. ; year- 
lings, 1d.; two and’ three years old, 2d. and 3d. He 
had 1d. for every fat beast from the 12th May to 12th 
November only ; shewing that when this custom was 
introduced, all fat beasts were consigned to the salting 
tub on or before the 12th of November. For every first 
litter of pigs, 4d. ; for every wether, 1d., if sold unshorn 
in May; 1d. for every ewe; in addition to tithe of lambs 
in kind ; 1d. per acre for upland hay or clover ; and 2d. 
for moorland hay. In every seven lambs is one tithe 
lamb ; in every seventeen, two lambs; and so on. Calves 
are tithed by the same rules, when not the subject of a 
modus of 4d.; for fat calves from seven to seventeen in 
number, ld.; for other calves, 3d.; there is one tithe 
goose out of every flock. 

The commutation value in imperial bushels was as 
follows : 

Bushels. 
Wheat at 7s. Od. . . .  642.34619 
Barley at 3s. 113d. ; : . 961.95089 
Oats at 2s. 9d. . , : . 1,884.62626 

At the commutation in 1839, the Dean and Chapter 
of Gloucester were the impropriators of tithes of corn, 
- grain, and pulse, for all titheable lands in the parish, ex- 
cepting Walterston hamlet and certain lands (being one 
hundred and thirty acres) in Llancarvan. Thomas Bates 
Rous and William Peter were the lessees of these tithes 
for a term of years, at a low annual rent. 
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The vicar had all the tithe, great and small, on the 
titheable land in Walterston and the above land in Llan- 
carvan, as well as of all tithes other than of corn, grain, 
and pulse, over all titheable lands throughout the parish. 
To the impropriators was allotted £325: 11:2; to the 
vicar, £245: 12:0. There is no rectorial glebe, save 
the site of the tithe barn in the churchyard. 

Woodland was exempt from tithe by prescription. 

The following lands were exempt, by prescription, 
from tithe of corn, grain, and pulse, and paid a modus of 
6s. 8d. instead of vicarial tithe in kind :—Carnllwyd, 
60 acres; Mill, etc.,1; Shortlands in Liege-Castle, 60 ; 
Treguff Place, 240. 


THE CHURCH. 


Llancarvan Church is dedicated to St. Cadoc, and 
reputed to have been built by Archdeacon Walter de 
Mapes in the reign of Henry II. This, however, cer- 
tainly does not apply to the present structure, which is 
much later; and more likely to have been built by the 
monks of Gloucester, to whose piety are due many of 
those buildings which have been so neglected by their 
Protestant corporate successors. The building is com- 
posed of a tower, nave,chancel, south aisle, south porch, 
and a chapel annexed to the south aisle. 

The tower is square, broad, low, and plain, with an 
embattled parapet resting on small corbels. It has loop- 
windows, which may be of Decorated date, and seems 
constructed with some view to defence. ‘The clumsy 
west door and window, are modern. 

The nave is spacious and of good proportions, with a 
cradle-roof. In the north wall is a late perpendicular 
window of two lights, cinquefoiled. In the same wall 
are the remains of the rood-stair; and the place of the 
loft is further indicated by two square-headed windows, : 
each of two lights, cinquefoiled ; of which the lower 
lighted the screen, and the upper the gallery. The arch 
into the chancel is much mutilated, but seems to have 
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been Pointed or transition Norman. The wall is very 
thick, and the square caps or abaci remain, and are 
carved with an early form of the dog-tooth ornament in 
squares. A dwarf wall has crossed the lower part of 
this archway, and probably carried the screen; the 
- upper oak beam of which, supporting the gallery, was 
but recently. removed, and still remains in the building. 
The south side of the nave contains four early Pointed 
arches springing from square piers, with rather broadly 
chamfered angles. The caps are rudely ornamented, 
and the whole seems of rough Early English work. 

There is a good, plain, octagonal font, probably of 
early Decorated date. 

The chancel is spacious. In its north wall are two 
windows: one acute and pointed, of two lights, cinque- 
foiled ; it is Perpendicular: the other is a very large 
Tudor window of five lights, with four-centred arch 
tracery ; the whole set in a square frame. The design 
is poor, and the execution inferior. 

The east window is of three lights, modern, in an old 
case. In the south wall three arches, perhaps of Deco- 
vated date, open into the chapel. In the easternmost is 
a sort of rude sedile and a piscina. ‘The roof is cradle. 
It seems to have been recently repaired. 

Here is an elaborate but decayed screen, in carved 
oak, of Perpendicular date. It is set up near the east 
wall, but was probably removed from the chancel arch. 
In skilful hands this screen might be restored at a very 
moderate expense. 

The south aisle is also spacious, and has a cradle roof. 
It has a late Perpendicular west window of three lights, 
and two south windows of the same date, of two lights 
each. A small Perpendicular double window of two 
lights, trefoiled, remains in this wall, and marks the 
place of the screen between the aisle and its chapel. 

The south door is rude Early English. The exterior 
arch is moulded in rounds and hollows which, with the 
drip, stop at the level of the cap. In each jamb is a 
recessed column with a fluted cap and entablature. The 
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interior door-case is plain: there is a stoup of its date 
on the east side. 

The south porch is good Perpendicular, with a fair 
entrance-doorway with mouldings and a drip. Over the 
church or interior door is a niche, now empty, with a 
trefoiled head. The porch-roof is original. It is of oak, 
open, with seven pairs of principals. 

The chapel, which joins the chancel and the south 
aisle, has, like the rest of the building, a cradle-roof, 
plastered between the ribs. ‘There are two south win- ° 
dows of two lights, and a lancet south door. The east win- 
dow has three lights. All are of the date of those in the 
north wall of the nave. In the south wall is a piscina. 
Here also is a good Perpendicular oak screen dividing 
the chapel into two parts. It appears originally to have 
divided the aisle from the chapel, and to have been 
moved eastward. It is said now to mark off that part 
of the east end of the chapel which was repaired by the 
lords of Carnllwyd, and where, therefore, the Raglans 
are probably buried. 

Of the building above described, the chancel arch, 
and perhaps those in its south wall, may be accepted as 
parts of the church of De Mapes. The south door is, 
no doubt, rather later. The monastic patrons and land- 
owners probably rebuilt much of the fabric in the Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular periods. The Raglans probably 
built the chapel; and possibly they or the Bassetts of 
Llanveithen put in the Tudor window. The subsequent 
history has been one of neglect and decay down to the 
present year. — 

There are several monumental slabs in the paving of 
various parts of the church. Of these, seven have rude, 
incised crosses; no doubt over ecclesiastics. They have 
been used as modern gravestones, and are defaced with 
intrusive inscriptions. , 

On the churchyard wall are two old buildings. One 
on the south side is the “ Church House.” As usual, it 
is of two stories, with an exterior stair. It may be of 
Perpendicular date, and is now used as a school. The 
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other building, on the south-west side, is the rectorial 
tithe barn. It stands upon the only piece of rectorial 
glebe, and is probably of Decorated date, built by the 
monks of Gloucester. It opens into the churchyard by 
a good plain doorway; and in the north end are three 
cruciform oillets, and one above in the gable. 

The church stands on the right bank of the river, at 
no great distance from it, and is said occasionally to 
have been flooded. 

Vicars.—As usual, the records of the diocese, so far 
as they are accessible, contain very little information as 
to the incumbents. What is here recorded has almost 
all been recovered elsewhere. 

1 Feb. 1287, Gitpert pe Kyruion (Caerleon), priest, 
was admitted to the church of Llancarvan, on presenta- 
tion, by the abbot and convent of Gloucester. (Ducarel, 
Reg. of Canterbury, fol. 31d.) 

Gwitim or Witt1am Huaues, instituted 15Sept. 1617. 
Patron, the king. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Francis third son of James Thomas of Llanvihangel, by 
Ann daughter of David ap Richard Gwyn (Prichard 
of Llancayach). 

Jenkin WILLIAMS instituted 23 Jan.1640. The king. 

Tuomas Moreav, instituted 25 Jan. 1663, minister ; 
died 20th May, 1666. From his tomb in the church. 

Davip Luoyp instituted 20 Dec. 1666. 

Henry Jones, also rector of Porthkerry, instituted 
Jan. 1668; died 20th Sept. 1682. Tomb in the church. 

Tuomas LLEWELLYN instituted 21 Oct. 1686; died 
18th Jan. 1726. The Register records his burial 19th 
Jan. Tomb in the church. 

Penry Jonzs instituted 26 April, 1727. The king. 

Joun Tuomas instituted 18 Feb. 1728. The king. 

Joun Tuomas instituted 20 Aug. 1739. The king. 

Ricuarp Bassett instituted 1 Dec. 1763. The king. 
Appeared at a Llandaff visitation in 1768; and in the 
same year, 2nd June, was presented at a Llancarvan 
court-leet for default in cleansing the river to Kenson 
Bridge. : 
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Epwarp Tuomas, M.A., instituted 19 July, 1773. 
The king. 

Tuomas Tuomas of Bonvilston, vicar also of Pendoy- 
lon. Date uncertain. He was grandfather of Edward 
Thomas of Picketstone, and died at Greenway. 

Cuares BuckerinGe, D.D., instituted 6 Feb. 1789, 
The king. Died 1827-8. 

Rees Howe tt instituted 4 Feb. 1828. The king. 
Died about 1831. 

Epwarp TxHomas of Eglwys-Newydd ; flied about 
1836. 

Davip Morean,of Crosstown, instituted 30 Jan. 1837. 
The king. The present vicar. 

The Llancarvan registers have sustained very bad 
treatment. The oldest record is a small parchment book 
of twenty-two membranes, and the traces of seven others 
at its end, designedly cut away, but which probably had 
not been written upon. The entries extend from 1617 
to 1640, and include indiscriminately baptisms, marri- 
ages, and burials. The writing is much faded; but it 
has been clear and good, and the greater part is still 
legible. Patches of a dark pigment resembling ochre 
cover certain entries in fifteen places, sometimes obscur- 
ing them ; but where the coat is thin, the writing can 
be read through it. There are some detached sheets 
and parts of sheets, ranging from 1724 to 1760, covered 
with entries in a clear, bold hand, in very black ink; 
but these have been kept in some damp place, probably 
in’ the church, and are reduced nearly toa pulp. The 
incumbent who made the parish register return to 
government was probably ashamed of these earlier 
records, since he passes them by in silence, and incor- 
rectly says there are no registers, except a few leases, 
before 1813. 

An attempt, by permission of the present vicar, has 
recently been made to clean, smooth out, and bind up, 
the older pages in one volume, which bears on its exte- 
rior the following inscription : 
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“« Quee supersunt 
Registri Parochialis 
Llancarvan 
Pietate . extranea 
Conservata 


A. 8. 
i 1861.” 
The record is, therefore, now properly cared for, and is 
tolerably secure from further deterioration; but there 
is only one, and that a very simple way, of securing 
these and similar documents from neglect and accident, 
and rendering them accessible to the public; and that. 
is to send them up to the Master of the Rolls at the 
Public Record Office. 

All the earlier entries are in Latin, and usually the 
hamlet: or residence is added, and now and then the 
word “ senex” or “ paterfamilias.” Almost all the names 
are those of yeomen or peasants. ‘ Generosus” occurs 
after Richard Mason, whose daughter, Catharine, was 
baptised 11 March, 1621; after William Giles,! whose 
daughter, Ann, was baptised 5 Nov. 1622; and after 
Morgan Haward, whose son Charles, by Catharine Bas- 
sett his wife, was baptised 4 Feb. 1638. 1 find but one 
“esquire,” Edmund Bassett, whose daughter Anne, wife 
of the above R. Mason, was buried 26 Feb. 1624. 

Among the entries likely to be of the gentry, are, 
baptisms,—Maud, daughter of Anthony Basset, 10 Oct. 
1622; Mary, daughter of Miles Basset, 5 Feb. 1631. 
Burials: John, son of Hugh Stradling, 8 June, 1623 ; 


1 The Gileses were of Crosstown, being cadets of Gileston. William 
was defendant in a suit ¢emp. Elizabeth; and a William appears in 
the court rolls of Llancadle, 1630, and Penmark, 1672. They held 
lands in Llancarvan. Winifred, daughter and heir of Major William 
Giles, about 1680 had Gileston. William of Gileston married Jane 
Stradling about 1570. John Giles and Gwenllian his wife are men- 
tioned as holding a free tenement in Llancarvan, in a Fonmon writ of 
7 June, 1578. Temp. Elizabeth, Ann, widow of Matthew Gyles, had 
a suit with their son, William Gyles, and others, for lands; some of 
which were in Llancarvan and Llantrythid. (Proc. in Chanc., i, 354.) 
About a century later Captain Giles married Jane Mathew of Sweldon, 
and Harry ap William Giles married Elizabeth Griffith. An Ann 
Giles was of Llancadle in 1628. Gileston was anciently written ‘‘Joels- 
ton,” and the family “Joel.” 
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Elizabeth Basset, wife of William Giles of Trostrey 
[Crosstown], 11 March, 1625; Margaret Aubrey of 
Moulton, 6 Oct. 1626; Christopher Turberville, 27 June 
1631; and Mary Basset, widow of Thomas Mathew of 
Flaxland, 25 Sept. 1640. Marriages: Richard Basset of 
Llanbythen, and Elizabeth Edward of Treguff, 16 July, 
1627; and Christopher Roberts! of Tathan and Mary 
Basset of Llanvithen, 6 May, 1628. Their son, Chris- 
topher, was baptised 1 Feb. following. 

There may also be mentioned,—of baptisms : Matthew, 
son of Gibon of Moulton, 26 Jan. 1627; Maria, daughter 
of William Deere, 20 Feb. 1627; Joan, daughter of 
Gibon Evan of Moulton, 16 Jan. 1680; Robert, son of 
Gibon of Llancarvan, 31 March 1634; and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Gibon of Caeman, 22 Oct. 1636. Burials: 
Mary Deere of Penon, May 1622; Edward Deere, “ se- 
nex,” of Penon, 26 Nov. 1622; Mary, daughter of 
William Deere of Llancarvan, 26 Feb. 1629; and Hugh 
Portrey, 31 Aug. 1631. Marriages: Richard R—— of 
Penmark, and Catharine Gibbon of Llancarvan, —— 
1619; Edward Arnold and Cyssil Gibbon of Cowbridge, 
6 Nov. 1626; William Deere of Llancarvan, and Mar- 
garet Alexander, 6 May, 1627; and Rees Portrey and 
Wenllian, 1 May, 1639. 

Besides the ordinary appellations of Lewis, John, Da- 
vid, Thomas, etc., used indiscriminately as baptismal or 
family names, and which in these parishes cease to be 
distinctive, there appear those of Alexander, Badger, 
Bristol, Borow, Bussie, Barclay, Claxson, Corrock of 
St. Tathans, Cox, Dawkins of Treguff, Gwinne, Giles of 
Llancadle, Gregory, Hill, Hutton of Lanbetherie, Knap, 
Leonard, Meyrick, Mathew, Mason, Mayo, Marcross of 
Llancadle, Nichol (very numerous), Nicholas, Phillips of 
Walterston, Parker, Petree, Powel of Whitwell, Richard 
and Roberts of Carnllwyd, Spenser of Llancarvan, the 
all-pervading Smith, Samuel, Statham, Tanner of Molton, 
Tyrrell, Tucker or Turker (a female of which family was 


1 William Roberts of St. Tathan, gent., about 1616 married Katha- 
rine Button of Worlton. 
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the mother of certain irregular Mathews of Llandaff), 
Tomkins, Whitby, and Walters, Most being thoroughly 
English,and denoting a larger admixture of that element 
in the seventeenth than in the nineteenth century. 

The Raglans of Carnllwyd had disappeared before the 
Register opens; and the Lewises and Aubreys, their 
successors, probably resided here but little, and were 
buried elsewhere. Richards and Roberts, designated as 
of that place, were no doubt tenants, Basset of Llan- 
veithen might have been expected to appear more fre- 
quently. 

The following are the names of the owners and occu- 
piers of lands in the parish : 

Owners.—Llancarvan proper. Mrs. Ricketts, Dean 
and Chapter of Gloucester, Rev. D. Morgan, Henry 
Lewis, Mary Giles, Evan Griffiths, William Jenkins, 
Nicholas Russell, John Samuel, John Thomas, C. K. 
Tynte. 

Llancadle.—Ev. Griffiths, Dean and Chapter of Glou- 
cester, R. O. Jones, Rev. W. Rayer, Rev. D. Morgan, 
Messrs. Jenkins, Maria Sinclair. 

Llanbethéry.—Richard Bassett, Ev. Griffiths, Rev. 
W. Rayer, Edward Llewelyn, Samuel Lewis, Rev. D. 
Morgan, John Morris, John J. Samuel, Lady Tyler, 
Robert Thomas, Richard Thomas, Ev, Thomas, Thomas 
Williams. 

Liege-Castle.—Mrs. Ricketts, Edmund Jenkins, Mar- 
tha Kemys, Ecclesiastical: Commissioners, T. Samuel 
Gibbon, Lady Tyler, Thomas Williams. 

Llanveithen.—Mrs. Ricketts, Charles Spencer Rick- 
etts, Richard Bassett, Ecclesiastical Commissioners, J. S. 
Gibbon, George Traherne, Edward Thomas. 

Moulton.—Jesus College, W. Jenkins, R. O. Jones, 
William Morgan, John Williams, Morgan Morgan, Ann 
Rees, Messrs. Romilly, M. Sinclair. 

Penon.—Mrs. Ricketts, Dean and Chapter of Glou- 
cester, William Howells, William Jenkyns, Messrs. Jen- 
kins, Anne Rees, William Richards, J. J. Gibbon, C. K. 
Tynte, Rev. D. Morgan. 
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Treguff.—Richard Bassett, Dean and Chapter of Glou- 
cester, Messrs. Jenkins, Frederick Wood. 

Walterston.—J. Homfray, John Jenkins, Jesus Col- 
lege, W. Jenkins, J. Bruce Pryce, Elizabeth Thomas. 

The names of the occupiers are—Aubrey, Baker (2), 
Ballard, Basset, Bradley (2), David (2), Davies (2), 
Eagleton, Edmonds (2), Edwards, Evans (4), Francis, 
Giles, Griffiths (4), Howells (9), Hopkins (3), Hugh, 
Jenkins (5), John (5), Jones (7), James, Lewis (2), Lisle, 
Lougher (2), Lleyson, Mazy (3), Miles, Morgan (5), 
Matthias, Nicholas, Price (2), Perkins, Rees(5), Richards, 
Rosser, Russell (2), Romilly, Smith, Spencer, Samuel (3), 
Thomas (6), Wilkins, Williams (7), Wrentmore, and 
Yorath. 

The names of places in this parish have undergone 
fewer changes than might have been expected. In the 
Life of St. Cadoc, by Mr. Rees of Cascob, mention is made 
of various places, several of which have been identified 
in his notes. Among them are—Tremguithen, or Tref- 
weithen, probably Llanveithen; Benignant, or Abeng- 
nant; Castell, or Castell-Moel, about a mile from the 
church; Crucigrief, or Camllwyd; Talcatlan, or Llan- 
cadle ; Caricoc or Caeau: Crwcau, and Censn or Pellusen ; 
Talapontymit, or Talpont; Britwn, or Bruton; Tremy- 
crucan or ‘T'redwcan, and Tremlech, or Trelech, or Ner- 
stone, both in Penmark; as is Cymmyoucyti, or Cwm- 
micyti; Cestilldincat, probably the castle in Moulton ; 
Nantbucelis, Nantbwchlys, or Bwehlos, in St. Athan ; 
the court of Curcus, or Curnix; Caer-Arthan, or St. 
Athans; Pencrycgil,or Nant-y-Cricel,in Flimston; Hent- 
rem-drymbrych, or Hendre-drymbry, or Llanbethery ; 
the ditch Pulltavus, probably Pwll-y-Mun, in St. Nicho- 
las; Brynsychan, perhaps Brynsychadan, and Caer- 
Guicou or Caer-Wigau, both in Pendoylon; Nant- 
Cyncar, or Nant-y-Cyngar, north of Flimston ; and Caer- 
ydicycit, said to have been the name of the glébe, now 
Winedelose, near the church; close by which was the 
village of Caerdicit. There was an ecclesiastical edifice, 
traces of which are said to remain in a field still called 
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Culvary or Calvary. These names are exceedingly 
curious, since the composition whence they are taken is 
regarded by Mr. Rees as of the twelfth century. 

Fynnon-Dyfry, near the reputed residence of Dubri- 
cius, has always been held to preserve the name of that 
prelate. 

At the present day, out of 1,317 local names, 973 
appear to be English, and 344 Welsh; but by far the 
greater number of the latter merely express the area of 
the fields, as ““erw” (the acre); ‘“dewi erw’ (the two acres), 
and so on; probably of very modern introduction, but an 
evidence of the prevalence of the Welsh tongue in the 
present century. Among the current local names may 
be recorded,—Betterses, Caia-Talbot, Cae-foes, Caemam, 
Caer-llocca, Caer-berllan, Caer-Gwynan, Caercam, Caer- 
odyn, Cae-Munclift, Cae-pen-y-Gropos, Caer-gaer, Cal- 
very Park, Cabel, Castle Ditch, Cornise, Cradock’s Acre, 
Coed-y-Cradock, Coed-A bernant, Coed-y- Breeches, Coed- 
y-Colun, Daniel, Erw-Hanner, Erw-glan-yr-Avan, Flax- 
land, Greenway, Gowlog, Gwynnydd, Gwaun-y-ffald, 
Hén-faestan, Heol-y-March, Kingsland, Pain’s Cross, 
Pallan Sluice, Pedwar-Erw-Breeches, Pen-y-lan, Spanish 
Croft, ‘Tampland, Tilau, Twyn-y-Slade, Tri-Chwarter, 
and Ystyn-Claid. 

Two of the above names, Coed- y-Breeches and Pedwar- 
Erw-Breeches (Breeches Wood and Breeches Quarter 
Acre) relate to a custom as well as to an habiliment now, 
even in Llancarvan, matter of tradition. Llancarvan 
fair was once celebrated for its leathern femoralia, and 
country people from far and near came to purchase; and 
the field and wood were the tiring rooms in which they 
tried the fit of the manly garments, safe, for the time, 
from their acquisition by the ruling sex. 


(To be continued.) 
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CYCLOPEAN WALL NEAR LLANBERIS. 


By the kindness of my friend, the Rev. T. G. Bonney, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, I am enabled 
to publish a good representation of the small piece of 
interesting Cyclopean masonry still existing on the hill 
above Dolbadarn in Caernarvonshire. I think it desir- 
able that a view of the small remnant of the wall of this 
ancient fortress should be engraved, because it is hardly 
to be expected that it can much longer retain its posi- 
tion. A mischievous tourist, an idle quarryman, or a 
shepherd in want of something better to do, might de- 
stroy it in a few minutes. 

The place has no special name, as far as I could learn, 
and is called simply “ Dinas” on the Ordnance Map. It 
has never been a fort of much consequence; but was 
probably the residence of some chieftain of moderate 
power, inferior greatly to the possessor of such a place 
as Dinas Dinorwig or even Caer-carreg-y-fran. But it 
must have possessed very considerable strength, and 
commanded a view of the valley of Llanberis, of much 
value to the tribe to which it belonged. Mr. Bonney 
and I traced the whole extent of the ancient walls, all 
overthrown except the little now represented, and had 
no doubt that we saw the foundations of several hut- 
circles within the fort. I have formerly slightly noticed 
this spot (Arch. Camb., Ser. III, viii, 240), but did not 
then know of the existence of the hut-circles. This 
place, Pen-maen-Mawr, Caer-carreg-y-fran, and a few 
other fortified places with Cyclopean walls, seem to be of 
different date, and possibly the productions of a different 
people, from the earth and stone works like Dinas Din- 
orwig. In all probability these are of much later date, 
being after what is called the “megalithic” age, to which 
such places as Dinas Dinorwig seem to belong. The 
large stone to the left of the woodcut is 4 feet high by 33 
feet broad+ This will shew the size of the other stones. 


Cuares C. BaBInGTon. 
SRD SER., VOL. XI. 19 








CROMLECH AT LLANSANTFFRAID, NEAR 
CONWAY. 


Asoot two miles from the village of Llansantffraid, so 
prettily situated on the banks of the Conway, is a very 
remarkable cromlech. It stands on sloping ground just 
above the river, and at present may be said to form part 
of a hedge dividing two properties ; and thus, from its 
peculiar position, would by an unguided stranger most 
likely be passed unheeded, though but a few yards from 
a pathway which crosses the adjoining fields. 
















Ground Plan. 


The chamber, or kistvaen, is of an irregular figure ; 
its greatest length, from east to west, measuring about 
8 feet; from north to south, 7 feet; and it is formed of 
several uprights averaging 3 feet 6 inches in height 
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above the ground. There were probably eleven or twelve 
supporters originally ; for one or two stones of the size 
of those remaining, nine or ten in number, would block 
the opening which has been made on the north side. 
Resting on these supporters is one huge block of stone, 
11 feet 2 inches in length by 10 feet in breadth, with 
an average thickness of 3 feet; and it may be roughly 
calculated to weigh twenty-four tons and a half. 

The adjacent ground on the north and east is on about 
the same level as the floor of the kistvaen ; but on the 
west and south, owing to the natural conformation of the 
country, it is much higher; rising, in fact, to the tops 
of the supporting stones on the south side. And here 
occurs the remarkable peculiarity of this cromlech. 
Close to the covering stone are two tall pillars (a B in 
the plan) standing erect, and 5 ft. 6 ins. apart. The 
westernmost is 6 ft. high; the easternmost, 4 ft. 8 ins. : 





Section. 


thus, as shewn in the accompanying section, they rise 

considerably above the cromlech, and present an appear- 

ance which antiquaries of sixty or a hundred years ago 

would probably have described as that of a Druidic 

altar ; for what could be more convenient than for the 
192 
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priest, standing on the platform between the two pillars, 
with the covering stone at the most suitable height of 
three or four feet before him, as an altar-table, to offer 
here sacrifices to the Manes of the illustrious chief buried 
beneath? Certainly the arrangement is curious; and 
the presence of the two great pillars may be considered 
an obstacle to a ready acceptance of the theory, that ad/ 
cromlechs were covered with earth. These stones in no 
way form constructional parts of the kistvaen ; and what 
purpose could they possibly have served, standing in 
this manner in the midst of a great mound? It will be 
remembered, however, by readers of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, that in the third volume of the Third Series 
(p. 297), the Rev. D. P. Lewis has described the finding 
of three upright pillars, unconnected with any structure, 
in a large tumulus at Berriew in Montgomeryshire. 

It may be suggested that these Llansantffraid pillars 
formed parts of the sides of another kistvaen; that a 
second cromlech stood beside that now existing. In 
answer to this, it should be considered how very awk- 
ward it would be to construct such tombs one over the 
other against the hill. It would be much easier to place 
them side by side, longitudinally, with the natural fall- 
ing of the ground. But these pillars are so much larger 
than the supporting stones of the cromlech, that there 
appears to have been some special design in their erec- 
tion. 

If a circle ever surrounded the whole structure, the 
line of its circumference is perhaps marked by a stone 
(c in plan) 1 ft. 8 ins. high, which stands 2 ft. 6 ins. 
south-west from the westernmost pillar. The circle 
would, however, have been of too small a diameter to 
embrace a tumulus proportionate to the size of the 
chamber. 

The stones used in the construction of this cromlech 
are not, [am informed, of the native rock of the locality. 

My sketches and measurements were taken on the 
spot, in the autumn of 1864. 


J. T. Buiiant. 


Penzance. January 1865, 
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PEMBROKESHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 


CROMLECHS.—NEWTON, MANORBEER, ST. DAVID’S HEAD, 
PENTRE IFAN. 





I. NEWTON CROMLECH. 


Tue hundred of Castlemartin is one of the most inte- 
resting in Pembrokeshire, on account of its numerous 
military remains, dating from all periods; and for its 
numerous churches, so well repaired and restored by the 
munificence of the late Earl of Cawdor. ‘The coast-line 
is rich in early camps connected most probably with the 
incursions of Norse and Erse rovers; and on the line of 
high ground from Orielton westward, are to be seen 
many barrows or tumuli, betokening the sites of. pro- 
bably more than one bloody battlefield. Upon the sandy 
waste above Newton, stretching downwards to Fresh- 
water west, stands the cromlech delineated in the accom- 
panying engraving. It will be seen that some of the 
supporting stones have fallen down, and that therefore 
the cap-stone has slidden off till one end rests on the 
ground. It would not be avery laborious task to raise 
this up again, the supporters being still on the spot ; 
and it would be a good example for the owner of the 
property to give, of respect for early remains of this 
kind. The traces of a carnedd of stones, though faint, 
may, however, be made out; but on account of the 
shifting nature of the sand hereabouts, it is not easy to 
determine what the extent of the enveloping mound 
may have been. It is not known whether the ground 
beneath the cap-stone has ever been probed and ex- 
amined ; but, if this stone should at any time be raised 
again, a good opportunity would be afforded of search- 
ing for the osseous and other remains which would pro- 
bably be found. The stone itself is of the old red 
sandstone formation, the same as the neighbouring cliffs 
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From the down, all around, an extensive view towards 
Precelly, Pembroke, and the ocean on the south-west, 
is obtained ; and the sepulchral mound, when complete, 
must have been rather a prominent object in the land- 
scape of the district. 


Il. MANORBEER CROMLECH. 


On the south-eastern side of the little cove at Manor- 
beer, opposite to the castle, and about half a mile south- 
west from the church, is to be seen the cromlech which 
has already been noticed in our Journal, but is now 
more accurately delineated. It is curious from its posi- 
tion, because, instead of lying on an elevated or bare 
piece of ground, it is just under a ridge of rocks, as if 
placed there for greater concealment. In this respect 
it resembles the cromlech near Llanwnda, on Pen Caer, 
in this'same county, an account and excellent drawing 
of which appeared in an early number of the Arch. Camb. 
The cause in each of these cases has, no doubt, been the 
convenience of using large slabs from the adjoining, or 
rather overhanging, cliffs, by sliding and propelling them 
downwards instead of transporting them to a distance. 
The interment of the chieftain, in each instance, was 
probably so far influenced by the nature of the locality ; 
and it may be imagined that each of these cromlechs 
was raised for receiving the remains of some one who 
had fallen, in a foray or raid, very near to the spot itself. 
Perhaps some leader of predatory bands landing -from 
vessels to sack and destroy ; perhaps some native chief 
killed while resisting an incursion of this kind, may here 
have been laid to rest. Both at Manorbeer and Llan- 
wnda the cap-stone has evidently been removed only a 
short distance from its original site, particularly in the | 
former instance ; where its present position might be 
deemed accidental, were it not for the supporters being 
placed transversely, evidencing the intervention of ma- 
nual force. Enveloping carneddau can hardly be said to 

have existed in either case; because, first of all, there 
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is no trace of any carnedd properly so called; nor can 
we well conceive the stones, if there had been one, to 
have been removed for any building purposes, when all 
around the whole region constitutes a quarry of stony 
fragments of every size and shape. The sepulchral 
chamber was, no doubt, made secure in some way or 
other; and each of these cromlechs deserves special 
attention in order to verify this point. 

The singular beauty and romantic wildness of the little 
bay at Manorbeer is another distinguishing “ accidental” 
of this cromlech; while not far above it, in the hill, 
opens one of those yawning chasms going right down 
through the vertical strata to the sea beneath, which are 
some of the most remarkable features of the district. 


III. CROMLECH ON 8T. DAVID’S HEAD. 


The highest part of St. David’s Head has been forti- 
fied in early days, and the rude stone walls of the 
enclosures, as well as the cyttiau within, remain very 
evident. J.ike so many other strong posts all along the 
coast of Wales, this may have been raised by natives 
against invaders ; for its size precludes the idea of haste, 
and the nature of the rocks, and ever-beating ocean 
around, preclude the possibility of landing from vessels. 
It was very probably raised against sea-rovers rather 
than by them. 

The outer ditch, with its vallum of stones on the sea- 
ward or inner side, is its most striking characteristic ; 
but within are numerous remains of circular huts or 
buildings; and it is to be hoped that a plan of the whole 
enclosure may be published in a future number of our 
Journal. 

Outside the camp is the cromlech which forms the 
subject of the accompanying plate. The cap-stone lies 
very near the ground, and traces of an enveloping carn- 
edd are all about. We conjecture that the ground below 
has not been much disturbed, and we recommend mem- 
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bers living near St. David’s to endeavour to examine it 
' thoroughly. 

Here also, as at Manorbeer, the scenery is exceed- 
ingly wild and grand; while the view towards White- 
sand Bay, Ramsay Island, and over the blue sea dashing 
ceaselessly against the headland, distracts the attention 
of the antiquary, and yet repays him for his pains in 
visiting so remote a spot. 

It is known that numerous other early remains are to 
be found on the hills looking over Whitesand Bay ; and 
for the best account of them, reference should be made 
to Jones and Freeman’s History of St. David’s. These 
remains, however, are worthy of careful measurement 
and delineation,—a work, it is to be hoped, of no distant 
period. 

Probably, if search were made, the islands off both 
horns of St. Bride’s Bay would be found to contain carn- 
eddau and other early memorials. The whole subject 
lies so easily within reach of the Pembrokeshire mem- 
bers of our Association, that they will possibly feel them- 
selves bound to follow it out, and to make the requisite 
surveys and drawings. 


PENTRE IFAN CROMLECH. 


The whole ridge of Carn Ingli, in the barony of 
Cemmaes, is worthy of careful antiquarian examination ; 
more careful, we mean, than what it has hitherto 
received. It will be found, like the far larger range of 
Precelly, to present many striking features connected 
with the early history of the district; and it is to be 
hoped that a complete account of both ridges will ulti- 
mately be compiled for the Association. 

On the north-eastern slope of this ridge, upon ground 
which until lately was unenclosed, stands the great 
cromlech of Pentre Ifan, so called from the ancient 
neighbouring mansion. It is one of the largest in Wales; 
and its size may be judged of from the fact that, when 
the Association visited it in 1859, five persons on horse- 
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back were ranged beneath the cap-stone at.one and the 
same time. It seems to have formed one of several other 
sepulchral chambers, covered by a common mound ; 
traces of these others, and of the carnedd of stones, being 
visible in the immediate vicinity ; but the enclosures of 
the land have been brought close to the south side of the 
mound, or have cut through it; and hence the disap- 
pearance of its contents and materials is easily accounted 
for. 

The stones are all of the same kind as the rocks tower- 
ing on the ridge not far behind them; and they may 
have been forced down by the rude mechanical appli- 
ances of early times without much difficulty. Still the 
cap-stone is one of unusual magnitude, and the whole 
monument has an appearance as grand as it is pictu- 
resque. 

Although the covering tumulus has disappeared, and 
though from the height of the cap-stone above the soil 
it may be supposed that the very foundations are laid 
bare, yet it might lead to the discovery of remains, if 
the soil all around were carefully probed and examined. 

Here the cromlech stands some five or six miles away 
from the sea; and it probably served as a resting-place 
to a chieftain and his family dwelling in comparative 
security, though at what period of the history of Wales 
it would be vain to conjecture. The adjacent district 
offers a tempting field of operations for any one inte- 
rested in the early antiquities of Pembrokeshire ; and it 
would not be surprising if other remains, now not 
known, were brought to light by sufficient research. 


H. L. J. 





ON THE RACE AND LANGUAGE OF THE 
PICTS. 


(Continued from p. 157.) 


BeEroreE proceeding to discuss the question now before 
us, viz., does an analysis of the remains of the Pictish 
language which have come down to us, enable us to 
assign it a place among the Celtic dialects, and to deter- 
mine its true relation to them? it may assist our in- 
quiry to review very shortly the progress of philological 
inquiry regarding the Celtic languages generally. 

I assume, in this inquiry, the truth of that theory 
developed by the great monosyllabic triad of German 
philologers, Grimm, Bopp, and Pott, of a great family 
of languages extending from India over the whole of 
Europe, closely allied to each other in their verbal and 
pronominal forms as well as in their grammatical struc- 
ture, and usually termed Indo-European. 

It was not at first suspected that the Celtic languages 
belonged to this class of languages. The direction which 
the study of comparative philology had previously taken 
had not called the attention of the great philologers to 
these languages. The Celtic was not embraced in Bopp’s 
great work, The Comparative Grammar, which first esta- 
blished this theory on firm ground; nor did Grimm 
take cognizance of it at all. It had hitherto been mainly 
studied through its spoken dialects in their present form 
by native grammarians, who either sought for fanciful 
analogies with the Hebrew and the Semitic languages ; 
or else, with true Celtic patriotism, viewed them as ori- 
ginal languages indebted to none other for their forms, 
and possessing all their resources within themselves. 
Their dictionaries, too, were unsatisfactory ; being either 
mere slender vocabularies, or else tainted with these 
theories, so as to present a most untrustworthy represent- 
ation of the language. The great Welsh dictionary of 
Owen Pughe,and the Irish dictionary of O’Reilly, are full 
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of words which have no real existence in the language ; 
and the loan words are so disguised by the orthography 
of the language, that they can hardly be recognised. 
Of these grammarians it can only be said that, if they 
were bad philologers, they were at least very enthusi- 
astic Celts. I must, however, except from this censure 
Edward Lluyd, the author of that very remarkable book 
on the Celtic languages, the Archeologia Britannica, in 
which, in dealing with the Celtic dialects, he anticipated 
many ‘of the processes afterwards so successfully em- 
ployed by the German philologers in comparing the 
European languages, and in which the germs of many 
of their brightest discoveries may be found. He even 
stumbled upon the threshold of Grimm’s great disco- 
very of consonantal permutation, known in Germany as 
laut verschiebung, and here as “ Grimm’s law.” It is not 
to be wondered at that researches based on sound prin- 
ciples so much before the age, met with no encourage- 
ment at the time. 

The first to extend the same examination to the Celtic 
which had so successfully shewn the affinities of the 
other members of the great Indo-European family, was 
Dr. Prichard, who published in 1832 a work called The 
Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. This analysis was 
mainly based on the modern forms of the Welsh lan- 
guage; and he endeavoured to shew from them that the 
Celtic languages belonged to the same great Indo- 
European family. Owing to the badness of the diction- 
aries, his comparison of the verbal forms is not very 
satisfactory; but that of the pronominal forms and 
grammatical construction was quite conclusive. He was 
followed by Pictet, a Genevan philologist, who in 1837 
published his work, De [Affinité des Langues celtiques 
avec le Sanskrit, in ‘whhdale he came to the same result 
from an attentive study of the Irish dialect of the Celtic. 
The attention of the great philologist, Bopp, who had 
hitherto overlooked the Celtic, was now directed to the 
subject; and in a work published in Berlin in 1839,called 
Die Celtischen Sprachen, he confirmed Pictet’s conclusion. 
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At length, in 1853, appeared one of the most remark- 
able books which has ever been published on philology, 
after the Deutsche Grammatik of Grimm. I mean the 
Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss. It was the result of thir- 
teen years intense study of the Celtic languages, in 
which the author, putting aside modern dictionaries and 
grammars, and the present spoken forms, collected from 
MSS. containing glosses in old Welsh and Irish, found 
to a great extent in the libraries of foreign monasteries, 
a large amount of specimens of these languages from 
the eighth to the twelfth centuries, and constructed a 
comparative grammar from them. He has conclusively 
demonstrated : 

1. That Celtic, like other languages, contained within 
itself, from the earliest period, differences of dialect. 
That such difference of dialect existed between the lan- 
guage of the Celts proper, of the Belge, and of the 
Britons, but not to so great an extent as to prevent lin- 
gual communication between them. 

2. That a very much greater difference than this ex- 
isted between Welsh and Irish in the eighth and ninth 
centuries ; and that the Welsh approached nearest to 
the ancient Celtic of Britain and Gaul both in sounds 
and grammatical forms, while it differed so much from 
that of the Irish that no commerce of language was 
possible between them, either then or at a much earlier 
age; while at the same time both languages shew that 
they sprang from the same fountain, and are one in their 
origin. 

3. That the difference between Welsh and Irish is 
greater than that between the Scandinavian and the 
other German dialects, but not so great as that between 
the Lithuanian, or old Prusssian, and the Sclavonic. 

4, That the old Celtic of Gaul, if not the same lan- 
guage with the British or Welsh, was much nearer to it 
than to the Irish. This latter proposition has now been 
fully established by Diefenbach and Gliick. 

5. That this Celtic tongue is, in the full and complete 
sense of the term, a legitimate member of the great Indo- 
European family. 
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All subsequent researches only tend to confirm these 
conclusions. 

The Celtic languages having thus entered the field of 
comparative philology as an integral member of the Indo- 
European family, acquired a value in the eyes of philo- 
logists as a source from which additional analogies might 
be drawn, and new varieties in its forms sought for ; 
and a German periodical was established for its compa- 
rison with the other members of the family, called Bei- 
trage zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung auf dem gebiete der 
Arischen Celtischen und Slawischen Sprachen, in which 
many valuable papers have appeared. 

The great question now to be ascertained was its pre- 
cise position in the Indo-European family with respect 
to the other members of it. The opinion first expressed 
was that the Celtic branch had earliest separated from 
the parent stem, and that its language shewed the largest 
amount of deviation. This was the opinion of Bunsen ; 
and Dr. Meyer, who contributed the article on the Celtic 
language in his work called Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Universal History, placed it as an intermediate language 
between the Indo-European and the Coptic. It was 
soon found, however, that the relationship between the 
Celtic and the other Indo-European languages was much 
closer. Dr. Ebel, in a paper in the Bevtrage, called 
“Celtisch, Griechish, Lateinisch,” discussed the position 
of the Celtic, and maintained that it was most intimately 
connected with the German languages. He says: “I 
cannot deny that already, on my first acquaintance with 
Zeuss’ Grammatica Celtica, the Celtic made an impression 
on me of an intimate connexion with the northern lan- 
guages, and that this impression had been continually 
strengthened during my Celtic studies.” This was fol- 
lowed by a paper by the distinguished philologist, August 
Schleicher, in which he remarks on this passage: “ If in 
these words of Ebel I put Latin instead of northern lan- 
guages, I will accurately describe the impression the 
study of Celtic made on me”; and in that most charm- 
ing book, Die Deutsche Sprache, Schleicher places Celtic 
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nearest to the Italic family. Dr. Lottner, in an able and 
interesting paper, on the whole supports the same view. 
Ebel again replies to these papers by endeavouring to 
shew that, so far as the vocabulary is concerned, the 
words approaching so nearly to the Latin are to a large 
extent loan words, and not integral forms in the lan- 
guage. 

It would be in vain to attempt entering into so large 
a subject as this within the limits of this paper, and I 
shall only remark that the result of my own observations 
is to confirm Schleicher’s view, which I feel persuaded 
will in the main be borne out by further research ; while 
at the same time a northern influence of a peculiar kind 
is, as we shall afterwards see, very perceptible in these 
languages. 
' The modern dialects of the Celtic language are, as is 
well known, six in number, viz. the Breton, Welsh, 
Cornish, Irish, Manx, and Scotch Gaelic; and all are 
still spoken, with the exception of the Cornish, which 
has ceased to be a living language; while the Manx is 
fast disappearing. The connexion between these lan- 
guages and the Gaulish or Celtic has been fully esta- 
blished by Zeuss, Diefenbach, and Gliick ; and there 
can be no question that they are directly derived from 
the old continental Celtic. While this is the case, how- 
ever, there is a fallacy which lurks in many of the argu- 
ments regarding the ethnological character of the old 
Celtic nations, based upon the modern languages. In 
arguing from the modern languages, it is always assumed 
that the language of each branch of the old Celtic race 
must be represented by one or other of the modern Celtic 
dialects. This fallacy pervades the writings of almost 
all of our ethnological writers, who argue as if, when a 
classical writer states that a difference existed between 
the language of two divisions of the old Celtic people, 
and when there is reason to suppose that the language 
of the one resembled the Welsh, then it must of neces- 
sity follow that the language of the other was the Gaelic. 
But this by no means follows; nor is it at all self-evident 
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that these modern Celtic languages represent all the 
ancient dialects. On the contrary, analogy and experi- 
ence would lead us to a different conclusion. The ruder 
a language is, the more multiplied are its dialects; and 
the great medium for reducing their number, is its cul- 
tivation. Before the introduction of writing, the means 
of such cultivation were to a great extent wanting. The 
Christian Church was the great civiliser; and it was 
through its agency that these dialects received their 
cultivation, and one of their forms raised to the posi- 
tion of a written language. In the ante-Christian period 
of the Celtic language, the diversity of dialects must 
have been very great, and there may be many which 
have no direct representative among the modern lan- 
guages. There may be many lost dialects on the Con- 
tinent ; and one such certainly existed, as we have seen 
in our own island, which has long ago disappeared, viz. 
the Pictish. 

There run, however, through the whole of the modern 
Celtic languages two great distinctive dialectic differ- 
ences which lie deep in the very groundwork of the lan- 
guage, and must have existed before their entrance into 
Great Britain, if not before their entrance into Europe. 
These differences separate these languages into two 
classes, each consisting of three of the spoken tongues. 
The one class, which we shall call the Kymric, consists 
of the Breton, the Welsh, and the Cornish; the other, 
which we shall call the Gaelic, consists of the Irish, the 
Manx, and the Scotch Gaelic. The three Gaelic dialects 
are much more closely allied to each other than the 
three Kymric dialects ; but each of the dialects compos- 
ing the one class possesses in common those great dis- 
tinctive differences which separate them from the three 
dialects composing the other class. 

But while this great diversity exists, there are also 
analogies so close, vital, and fundamental, as to leave no 
doubt that they are all children of one common parent. 
Their vocabulary is, to a great extent, closely allied. 
A distinguished Welsh scholar of the present day-esti- 
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mates that two-thirds of the vocabulary of the six dia- 
lects are substantially the same; and I believe this 
conclusion to be correct. A number of the primitive ad- 
jectives expressing the simplest conceptions are the same, 
as heavy, light, great, small,ete. It is a peculiarity of both 
classes that the irregular forms bear a smaller propor- 
tion to the regular forms than is usual ; but these irre- 
gular forms, which are, in fact, the deposit of an older 
stage of the language, bear a very remarkable analogy 
to each other. Some of the peculiarities of construction 
and idiom which distinguish the one class are exactly 
reproduced in the other. As an instance of this I may 
notice that one peculiarity which exists in Welsh, viz., 
that when two substantives are separated from each 
other by a verb, the second has the preposition yn pre- 
fixed to it, is exactly repeated in the Gaelic. Another 
close resemblance will be found in the combination of 
the prepositions and pronouns. 

There are, however, some peculiarities which are pos- 
sessed by the one class, and not by the other. Of these 
I may notice two. In the Kymric dialects there is a very 
remarkable aptitude for the combination of words, and 
for an almost infinite variation of the idea by the use of 
prefixes. The number of the simple prefixes in Welsh 
is fifty-two, and the combinations of these form a class 
of compound prefixes to the extent of about two hundred 
and fifty in number. They are no doubt analogous, to 
some extent, to the Latin prefixes, but have been deve- 
loped to a much greater extent; and the only language 
which seems to partake as largely of the same tendency 
is the German. 

The Gaelic partakes to a much less extent of this 
facility ; but, on the other hand, she possesses a remark- 
able peculiarity, proper to herself, in her law of vowel- 
harmony. ‘The five vowels, a, 0, u, e, 7, are divided into 
broad vowels and small vowels; and the law is, that a 
broad vowel in one syllable must be followed by a broad 
vowel in the next, and a small vowel by a small vowel, 
which exercise a certain influence over the consonantal 
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sounds. It is the necessity created by this law which 
causes the Gaelic to present in its orthography such a 
formidable array of vowels, so unaccountable to the un- 
initiated. The only class of languages in which a similar 
_law prevails, is the Turkish; but how this resemblance 
came to exist between these very diverse languages, 
or how this law came to be introduced into the Gaelic 
class of languages, it is impossible now to conjecture. 

Another great difference between the two branches 
of the Celtic languages is that the Gaelic in its oldest 
form possesses an elaborate system of declensions and 
case-endings in its nouns; while the Welsh is entirely 
devoid of it,except between the singular and the plural ; 
and at no period of the Welsh language is the existence 
of case-endings to be traced. It has been supposed that 
the Welsh never had them, and that she may have crys- 
talised as a language in her forms before they were 
developed ; but this cannot have been the case, for while 
the Welsh approaches in her forms most nearly to the 
Gaulish or old Celtic, the existence of a system of de- 
clensions and case-endings in the Gaulish has been 
clearly made out from the old inscriptions in Gaul. In 
the Cornish a slight remnant of this is to be found in 
the appearance, in old Cornish documents, of a genitive 
singular; and even in Welsh, in one of her compound 
prepositions, in which a preposition and noun are 
combined, the remains of an old dative case may be 
traced. 

From this it may be inferred that the Gaelic variety 
had separated from the old Celtic or Gaulish before its 
inflected forms had begun to break down and decom- 
pose, and retained them, while the process of disorgan- 
isation, which may have commenced before the Welsh 
separated from the parent stem, proceeded rapidly when 
it became isolated, and speedily stripped it of its case- 
endings. ‘The Cornish, from retaining one, would thus 
be an older form than the Welsh. 

The great and leading peculiarity in both classes of 
the Celtic languages is the mutation of initial conso: 
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nants; and while these initial mutations exist in each 
class, and are governed by the same laws, and thus afford 
additional evidence of their common origin, they at the 
same time present us with a means of discriminating 
between the different dialects, and distinguishing their. 
mutual position as such, quite as effectual as Grimm’s 
law has been among the German dialects. The conso- 
nants most readily affected by initial mutation are the 
mute consonants; and the following tables will shew 
what the initial mutations in Welsh and Irish are: 


TABLE No. I—INITIAL MUTATION OF MUTE CONSONANTS. 


WELSH. IRISH. 


Radical, Medial. Aspirate. Nasal. Radical. EKclipsis. Aspirate. 


Labial . B PH 1: ane B 
Guttural G CH NGH ... G 
Dental . D TH NH we D 
Labial . F M ae M 
Guttural NG aes NG 
Dental . DD N eae N 
BH 


But while these consonants thus undergo a change 
according to fixed laws within the limits of the language 
itself, there is also a similar interchange of sounds 
between the different spoken languages ; and it is obvious 
that if the changes which the same words undergo in 
different dialects, follow regular laws, the phonetic laws 
of these languages are of the utmost importance in dis- 
criminating their dialectic differences. The phonetic 
law which governs the relations of Welsh and Gaelic, so 
far as regards the mute consonants, is this:—Each mute 
consonant in Welsh has two changes in Gaelic, either 
into its own middle sound, or into another consonant of 
the same character, but of a different organ. Thus the 
Jabial p» passes into its middle sound 4, as in penn, a 
summit, beann, a hill; brydydh, pretty, breagha; penkin, 
a sprig, beangan ; or into the guttural ¢, as in pen; a head, 
ceann; pren, a tree, crann ; pa, what, ca; pwy, who, cia. 
This latter change is deeply rooted in Welsh and Gaelic, 
and enters into the very life of the language, of which 
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we have two very remarkable instances. The word 
pascha, for Easter,can only have entered these languages 
after the establishment of the Christian church, when 
the languages, under the influence of its teaching, were 
passing into the fixed form of a written and cultivated 
speech ; but while in Welsh it becomes pasg, in Gaelic, 
under the operation of this law, it becomes casg. On 
the other hand, St. Ciaran, an Irish saint, and the 
founder of Clonmacnois, passed over, in the sixth cen- 
tury, into Cornwall, and had no sooner put his foot on 
Kymric ground than he became St. Pieran. 

In the next class of the mutes the converse takes 
place, for the Welsh guttural g either disappears or passes 
into the dental d, as in gel, a leech, daowl ; gloin, coal, 
dealan; gwneyd, to do, deanadh; gobaith, hope, dobhchais. 
There is here, however, a slight deviation from the 
general rule: g in Welsh is usually combined with w, 
and is in this combination the Welsh digamma; but 
instead of passing into w, according to the law, it be- 
comes in Gaelic f/; that is, the guttural in Welsh passes 
into an aspirated labial in Gaelic, as in gwyn, wine, jfion; 
gwyr, true, for; gwr, aman, fear; gwynn, white, fionn. 

This is sufficient to illustrate the law of this double 
change ; but it is rather remarkable that while the one 
change is into a different character of the same letter, 
and in strict accordance with the phonetic change within 
the language itself, the other change is from a letter of 
one organ to that of another, as from labial to guttural, 
and guttural to dental. The operating cause of this 
rather startling change is to be found within the laws 
which govern the sounds of the whole languages of this 
class, and in consequence of which the same phenomenon 
presents itself in other members of the Indo-European 
family. 

There are two influences at work in all languages, 
antagonistic and mutually destructive of each other,— 
the etymologic and the phonetic. The one governs the 
formation of a language, the other aids in its disorgan- 
isation. The etymologic influence has reference to 
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meaning only, and brings together sounds which do not 
harmonise. These are immediately assailed by the pho- 
netic influence, and modified till they are brought to a 
more simple and harmonious sound. History knows 
nothing of the formation of languages, and the phonetic 
influence is at work, and language in a process of decay, 
before the people which speak it have entered the his- 
toric period ; but when these phonetic laws have become 
known, we are able to trace back the sounds, however 
impaired, to their original constituent elements. These 
contrasts, then, of labial and guttural, and guttural and 
dental, draw us back to a tinie when there were com- 
plex sounds which the human ear could not long tole- 
rate, and which, by the modification of one or other 
element, passed over into the more simple sound, and 
in their divorce from each other present this great 
contrast. ‘There was probably a complex sound com- 
posed of a guttural and labial ; 4, or hard ¢, and »v or p. 
By one member of the family the ¢ will be softened to s, 
and then disappear; while the » will be hardened to p, 
and remain alone. In another, the hard ¢ will remain, 
and the v be softened to wu, and then disappear, leaving 
the ¢ alone. An instance of this is the word for a 
“horse,” which runs through most of the languages of 
the Indo-European family. The original term must 
have been acvas; in Sanscrit it becomes asvas; in Zend, 
aspas; in Greek, ippos; and in Gaulish or old Celtic, 
epo. In Latin the hard ¢ is retained, and v modified, 
and it becomes eguus; and in Gaelic, ech. The same 
process would seem to have been gone through within 
the Celtic languages, as the old inscriptions indicate 
that the old Celtic word for a “son” was magvas. By 
one branch of the race the hard ¢ was softened, and then 
dropped ; while the v was hardened to p, producing the 
Welsh map (ason). By the other, the hard ¢ was re- 
tained, but the v softened to u, in which form we have 
it as magui, and. finally dropped, leaving the Gaelic 
mac. : 

The digamma, too, was originally a complex sound, 
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which in Welsh is gw, and in Latin v, and in Gaelic f 
The consonantal changes between Welsh and Gaelic 
are, then, as follow: 


TABLE No. II—PHONETIC LAWS BETWEEN WELSH 
AND GAELIC. 


P into C orB G into D W initio O 
C into T or G GW into F Y into E 
B into G H into 8 or F E into EA. 


The vowel changes from Welsh to Gaelic are from w 
to o and y to e, which are likewise the masculine and 
feminine forms in Welsh, as— 


WELSH. GAELIC. 
Trwm m. Trom f. Trom 
Crum m. Crom f. Crom 
Bychan m. Bechan f. Began 
Brych m. Brech f. Breac. 


The vowel e becomes ea, as in pen, (a head) ceann, and 
beann, G. 
Such being the relations between Gaelic and Welsh, 


it must be obvious that they are of a nature to enable 
us to fix, from the form of the words, the relative posi- 
tion of almost any Celtic dialect to these two great types 
of the twofold division of the language ; and the ques- 
tion at once arises, whether they may not enable us to 
determine the position of that one Celtic dialect in Great 
Britain of which we have no direct living representa- 
tive, viz. the Pictish. Of this language only five words 
have been handed directly down to us; but still, if these 
words are of such a kind as to exhibit some of the pho- 
netic laws of the language, we are not without the 
means of determining this question. These five words 
are— 

1, PeanraHeL.—Bede, who wrote in the eighth cen- 
tury, says that the Roman Wall commenced about two 
miles west of the monastery of Abercorn, “in loco qui 
sermone Pictorum Peanfahel, lingua autem Anglorum 
Penneltun appellatur”; and Nennius adds that the wall 
was called “ Britannico sermone Guaal,” and extended 
“a Penguaal que villa Scotice Cenail, Anglice vero Pen- 
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eltun dicitur.” ‘This gives us Penguaal as the British 
form, Peanfahel as the Pictish, and Cenail as the Scot- 
tish. 

2. Ur.—One of the Pictish legends which had been 
added to the Historia Britonum, and has been preserved 
in the Irish Nennius, is expressly stated to have been 
taken from the books of the Picts, and has so important 
a bearing on this question that I insert it here entire, 
in a close translation, it being unnecessary to load this 
paper with the original Irish: 


“Of the origin of the Cruithneach here. Cruithne, son of 
Cing, son of Luctai, son of Partalan, son of Agnoin, son of 
Buain, son of Mais, son of Fathecht, son of Iafeth, son of Noe. 
He was the father of the Cruithneach, and reigned a hundred 
years. These are the seven sons of Cruithne, viz. Fib, Fidach, 
Fodla, Fortrend warlike, Cait, Ce, Cirig, and they divided the 
land into seven divisions, as Columcille says : 

‘Seven children’ of Cruithne 
Divided Alban into seven portions : 
Cait, Ce, Cirig, a warlike clan, 
Fib, Fidach, Fotla, Fortrenn. 


And the name of each man is given to their territories, as Fib, 
Ce, Cait, &c. Fib reigned twenty-four years, Fidach forty 
years, Fortrend seventy years, Fodla seventy years, Cait twenty- 
two years, Cirig eighty years, Ce twelve years, Aenbecan, son 
of Cait, thirty years; Finecta sixty years ; Guidid Gadbre, id 
est Geis, fifty years; Gest Gurid forty years; Urgest thirty 
years; Brude Pont, from him thirty kings; and that was the 
name of each man of them, and the divisions of the men. They 
possessed an hundred and fifty years, as ¢¢ ts in the Books of 
the Cruithneach. 

‘** Brude Pont B. urpont B. Leo B. urleo. B. Gant B. urgant 
B. Gnith B. urgnith B. Fech B. urfeich. B. Cal B. urcal B. 
Cint B. urcint B. Feth. B. urfeth. B. ru B. ero B. Gart. B. ur- 
gart. B. Cind B. urcind B. uip B. uruip B. Grith B. urgrith 
B. Muin B. urmuin.’ 


Thus ends this very curious fragment, which undoubt- 
edly contains a number of Pictish vocables. I shall 
advert to these afterwards; at present I have to do with 
only one. It- will be observed that the names of the 
thirty kings descended from Bruide Pont consist of only 
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fifteen vocables, each name being repeated with the 
syllable ur prefixed. 

We have something exactly analogous to this in the 
old Welsh genealogies annexed to the Harleian MS. of 
Nennius, and written in the year 954. ‘The ancestry of 
Cunedda Wledig is there thus given: Cunedda, son of 
Patern, son of Tacit, son of Cein, son of Gwrcein, son of 
Doli, son of Gwordoli, son of Duvn, son of Gwrduvn. This 
is evidently the same thing, guor, gur, or gwr, represent- 
ing the Pictish ur. 

Again, one of the Pictish names is Urgest ; and this 
name is repeated afterwards in the list of Pictish kings, 
where we twice have Ungust, son of Urgest ; while the 
Irish Annals give the Irish equivalent as Aongus, son of 
Feargus,—fear representing ur. We thus get the fol- 
lowing forms: Kymric, gwr; Pictish, ur; Gaelic, fear. 

3. ScotorrH.—Reginald of Durham, in his Libdellus 
de admirandis Beati Cuthberti Virtutibus,—a work of the 
twelfth century,—tells of a certain “‘ Scolasticus Picto- 
rum apud Cuthbrictiskchirch,” or Kirkcudbright in 
Galloway ; and says he was one of those “ clerici qui in 
ecclesia illa commorantur qui Pictorum lingua Scollof- 
thes cognominantur.” Scolasticus in Welsh is yscotheic; 
in Irish, sgolog. 

4. Cartit.—Cormac, in his old Irish Glossary, com- 
piled in the ninth century, has—* Cartit, 2d est delg, id 
est belra cruithnech, zd est delg; for a curtar a choss”: 
that is, ‘‘cartit, a buckle, is a Pictish word. It is a 
buckle for putting on the foot.” The Welsh equivalent 
is gwaell; the Irish is given by Cormac, dealg. 

5. Durper.—In another of the Pictish fragments, 
whieh also formed part of the Pictish Chronicle, one of 
the mythic kings is thus given, “Gartnaidh Duiper.” 
In the Chronicle of the Priory of St. Andrew, which con- 
tains a Scottish list of the same kings, the epithet is 
translated thus: ‘“ Gartnech, dives,” or rich. ‘“ Rich” in 
Welsh is goludog; in Irish, saoibher. 

From these five words we gather the following pho- 
netic changes. In the first we see the initial p in Kymric 
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and Pictish passing over into ¢ in Gaelic, the Kymric e 
passing into ea in Pictish and Gaelic, and the Kymric 
gu passing into f in Pictish, and neutralised by aspira- 
tion in Gaelic. In the second, gwr becomes ur in Pict- 
ish, fear in Gaelic.. In the third we see the final guttural 
in Kymric and Gaelic softened to the dental in Pictish. 
The fourth is a peculiar word; but the Welsh and Irish 
equivalents furnish an example of g passing into d. In 
the fifth, the Pictish duiper and the Gaelic saoibher are 
the same word, shewing d passing into s. 

From these examples, Pictish appears to occupy a 
place between Kymric and Gaelic ; leaning to the one 
in some of its phonetic laws, and to the other in others. 
Thus in the initial of the first word we have a kymric 
form. The vowel changes are Gaelic, and the initial of 
the second syllable also Gaelic; and on comparing the 
first two words we see that, while gw in Kymric ought, 
according to the general law, to pass into u in Gaelic,— 
but in reality passes into f,—the Pictish law combines 
both ; and the Pictish canon is that gw in Kymric, before 
a consonant, becomes uw in Pictish ; and before a vowel 
becomes f in Pictish as in Gaelic. 

The other words do not help us at this stage of the 
inquiry ; but we have another source of information in 
the proper names, of which we have in the lists of the 
Pictish kings the Pictish forms in the Jrish Nennius and 
the Pictish Chronicle, and the Irish or Gaelic forms in 
the Chronicle of the Priory of St. Andrew and the Irish 
Annals; while the. Welsh genealogies furnish Kymric 
equivalents. The phonetic laws which govern these are 
equally available for our purpose. First, the Pictish 
law which changes gw into uw before a consonant, and f 
before a vowel, appears in the Pictish names Urgest, 
Uroid, and Fingaine; the Kymric equivalents of which 
are, Gwrgust,Gwriad, and Gwyngenau ; and the Gaelic, 
Feargus, Ferat, and Fingon. Then in the Pictish Drust, 
Deriloi, and Dalorgan, the Kymric equivalents of which 
are, Grwst, Gwrtholi, and Galargan, we have the g 
passing into d, which is a Gaelic form. In the Pictish 
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Domnall, the Kymric equivalent of which is Dwfnwall, 
we have the vowel-change of w into 0, also a Gaelic 
form. The following table will shew the result of this 
analysis : 


TABLE No. IIIL—COMPARISON OF KYMRIC, PICTISH, 
AND GAELIC WORDS. r 


Penguaal’ Gwr Yscolheic  Gwaell Goludog 
Peanfahel Ur Scolofth Cartit Duiper 
Cen(fh)ail Fear Sgolog Dealg Saoiber 


Gwyngenau Gwrgust Dwfnwal Grwst Caran 
Fingaine Urgest Domnall Drust Taran 
Fingon - Feargus Domnall Sarran 


Gwriad Gwrtho 
Uroid Deriloi 
Ferat 


Galargan 
Dalorgan 


ROR ARYWR AVR OVA 


The Pictish tradition which I have given at length, 
besides yielding the word ur, furnishes us with a series 
of Pictish vocables. These are, first, the seven sons of 
Cruithne. They are said to have divided the land into 
seven portions, and to have given their names to them. 
We can identify some of them. “ Fib” is plainly Fife, 
the old form of which was Fibh. “ Fodla” is Atholl, 
the old form of which name was Athfodla. “ Fortrenn” 
is the well known name of the central district of the 
Pictish kingdom, which has now disappeared. “ Cirig” 
or “ Circin,” as in the Pictish Chronicle, is the district of 
Girgin or Maghghirghin ; now corrupted into Merns, or 
Kincardineshire. ‘Caith” is Caithness, as in the old 
poem in the Irish Mennius,— 

‘“‘From thence they conquered Alba, 

The noble nurse of fruitfulness, 

Without destroying the people or their houses, 

From the region of Cait to Forcu”; 
that is, from Caithness to the Forth, the southern bound- 
ary of the Pictish kingdom. “Ce” and “ Fidach” I can- 
not identify. But it will be observed, of these seven 
sons, the names of four begin with f, and the other three 
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with ¢, obvious Gaelic forms; and I am inclined to 
think that they mark out a division of the Pictish race 
into two, of which one affected the guttural, and the 
other the softer sound of the f. 

Of the six names which follow, Aenbecan and Finecta 
are Gaelic forms; Guidid, Kymric ; Gest, Urgest, and 
Brude, Pictish, as distinguished from either; and the 
untranslated epithets, Gadbre, Geis, and Gurid, are pro- 
bably Pictish words. 

The names of the thirty Brudes yield also fifteen 
Pictish monosyllables. These are, alphabetically, Cal, 
Cint, Cind, Fech, Feth, Gant, Gart, Geis, Gnith, Grith, 
Leo, Muin, Pont, Ru, Uip; and here also the prevalence 
of the gutturals, c, g, and the soft f, is apparent. Some 
of these monosyllables have a resemblance to the names 
of the old Irish letters which signify trees, as cal, the 
name for c, a hazel; feth seems the same as pet, the 
name for p; gart, like gort (ivy), the name for g; muin, 
the vine, is the name for m; and deo resembles Juis, and 
ru, ruis, ash and elder, the names for / andr. In the 
same manner three of the names of the seven sons of 
Cruithne have a resemblance to three of the numerals, 
as, fib, pump, five; ce, se, six; caith, saith, seven. These, 
however, may be casual resemblances. ‘The relation of 
the fifteen vocables to the proper names is more apparent. 

On analysing the proper names of the Kymri and the 
Gael we find that both are produced by the same pro- 
cess, viz., a certain number of monosyllables forms the 
first half of the name, and to these are affixed a certain 
number of endings, the combination of which forms the 
proper names. In Kymric the initial syllables are,— 
Ael, Aer, Arth, Bed, Cad, Car, Col, Cyn, Dog, Dygvn, 
El, Eur, Gar, Gor, Gwen, Gwyn, Gwyd, Gwr, Id, Mael, 
Mor, Tal, Tud, Ty. The Irish initial syllables are— 
Aen, Ain, Air, Ard, Art, Cath, Con, Corb, Cu, Domh, 
Donn, Dubh, Dun, Each, Echt, Eoch, Er, For, Fian, Fin, 
Finn, Fedh, Fear, Fail, Flaith, Flann, Gorm, Ir, Laigh, 
Lear, Lugh, Maen, Muir, Ragh, Reacht, Ruadh, Rud, 
Saer, Tuath. It would be endless to enumerate the 
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affixes; but the most common Kymric are,—deyrn, 
varch, wyr, swys; as, Aelgyvarch, Cadvarch, Cynvarch, 
Aerdeyrn, Cyndeyrn, Arthwys, Cynwys, etc.; and in 
Irish, cal, or in oblique case, gal and gusa; as, Aengus, 
Artgal, Ardgal, Congus, Congal, Dungus, Dungal, Fear- 
gus, Feargal, and so forth. Now these fifteen Pictish 
vocables likewise enter into the Pictish names, as Gart 
in Gartnaidh, and Dergart and Geis in Urgest; Leo in 
Morleo, Muin in Muinait, Uip in Uipog, and so forth. 

On the whole, the Pictish vocables coincide more 
with the Irish than with the Kymric, as Cal, Gal, Geis, 
Gusa, and so forth. Further, on comparing the initial 
forms in Irish and in Kymric, we see in Kymric no 
words beginning with f, while in Irish there are nine ; 
so that the vocables in Pictish with initial / are Gaelic. 
On the other hand, six vocables begin with g in Kymric, 
and only one in Irish; so that here the Pictish draws 
to the Kymric, and stands between the two with a 
greater leaning to the Gaelic. 

The same fallacy which pervades the ethnological de- 
ductions regarding the Gauls also affects this Pictish 
question. It has been too much narrowed by the assump- 
tion that, if it is shewn to be a Celtic dialect, it must of 
necessity be absolutely identic in all its features either 
with Welsh or with Gaelic. But this necessity does not 
really exist ; and the result I come to is, that it is not 
Welsh, neither is it Gaelic; but it is a Gaelic dialect 
partaking largely of Welsh forms. 

It has always appeared to me that we can trace in 
the Celtic languages a twofold subordinate dialectic dif- 
ference lying side by side, which is very analogous to 
some of the differences between high and low German. 
I do not mean to say that the differences between these 
subordinate Celtic dialects are absolutely parallel to 
to those between high and low German; but merely 
that they are of a nature which renders this nomencla- 
ture not inapplicable, while it affords a convenient term 
of distinction. A leading distinction between the high 
and low German is the preference of the latter for the 
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sharp sounds, p, 7, and &, instead of for pf, s or 2 and 
ch; and the instance most familiar to us is the substitu- 
tion of ¢ for s, as wasser in high German becomes water 
in low, and water in English; dasz in high German is 
dat in low, and ¢haé in English. 

Now a similar distinction is, in one point of view, 
observable among the three dialects of the Kymric. Of 
these dialects, the Cornish and Breton are much nearer 
to each other than either is to the Welsh. It is, in fact, 
a mistake to suppose, as is frequently asserted, that a 
Welshman and a Breton can understand each other. 
One of our best Welsh scholars, Mr. Price, who visited 
Bretagne, remarks: ‘“ Notwithstanding the many asser- 
tions that have been made respecting the natives of 
Wales and Brittany being mutually intelligible through 
the medium of their respective languages, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the thing is utterly impossible. Single 
words in either language will- frequently be found to 
have corresponding terms of a similar sound in the other, 
and occasionally a short sentence deliberately pro- 
nounced may be partially intelligible ; but as to holding 
a conversation, that is totally out of the question.” 
Cornish and Breton are much more nearly allied. 

Now it is remarkable that in many cases d, dd, and ¢, 
in Welsh pass into s in Cornish and z in Breton, as in 
W. tad, C. tas; W. ol goludog, C. ol gallosah; W. bleidd, 
B. bleiz, W. noeth, B. noz; which is exactly analogous to 
one of the leading differences between high and low 
German ; and Welsh, like the latter, shews a great pre- 
ference for the dentals and its aspirates. I am therefore 
inclined to introduce the same nomenclature among the 
Celtic languages, and to call Welsh “low Kymric,” 
Cornish and Breton “ high Kymric” dialects. 

The three dialects which compose the Gaelic class are 
much more nearly allied to each other than even Cornish 
and Armoric, and may be held to represent the old Scot- 
tish. On the same analogy they all belong to a high 
Gaelic dialect. There are to be found, however, among 
the synonyms in the Gaelic dialects, low Gaelic forms 
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accompanying high Gaelic forms, as in suz/, dual, hope ; 
seangan, deangan, an ant; seas, deas, stay; samh, damh, 
learning; seire, deire, almsgiving; sonnach, tonnach, a 
wall; which seems to indicate that a low Gaelic dialect 
has been incorporated or become blended with it. 

The Pictish language appears to have approached 
more nearly to the old Scottish than even Breton to 
Welsh, according to Mr. Price’s view; for Adomnan,who, 
in the seventh century, wrote the Life of St. Columba, the 
Scottish missionary to the Picts, describes St. Columba, 
the Scot, as conversing freely with the Picts, from the 
king to the plebeian, without difficulty ; but when he 
preached to them the Word of God he was obliged to 
make use of an interpreter: that is, he could make him- 
self understood in conversing, but not in preaching; and, 
conversely, a Pict understood what he said in Scottish, 
but could not follow a Scottish sermon. This is a point, 
in fact, as to which there exists much misapprehension ; 
and we are apt to forget how very small a difference 
even in pronunciation will interpose an obstacle to mu- 
tual intelligence. Even in Breton and Cornish, the two 
Kymric dialects which most nearly approach each other, 
Norris, the highest Cornish authority, says, “ in spite of 
statements to the contrary, the writer is of opinion that 
a Breton within the historical existence of the two dia- 
lects could not have understood a Cornishman speaking 
at any length, or on any but the most trivial subjects”; 
and between Irish and Scotch Gaelic it would not re- 
quire very much additional divergence to prevent the 
one from understanding the other. 

Such being probably the mutual position of Pictish 
and Scottish, the few words we are able to compare shew 
the difference between them to have been of the same 
character as between the high and low dialects; for we 
find saotbher (rich) in Irish, represented by duiper in Pict- 
ish; and in proper names, Sarran by Taran, shewing s 
in the one represented by d and ¢ in the other; while 
the words sgolofth, cartit, and the proper names, Bargoit, 
Wroid, Wid, shew the preference of the Pictish for 
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dental in place of guttural terminations. I consider, 
therefore, that Pictish was a low Gaelic dialect; and, 
following out the analogy, the result I come to is, that 
Kymric and Gaelic had each a high and a low variety ; 
that Cornish and Breton were high Kymric dialects, 
Welsh low Kymric; that old Scottish, spoken by the 
Scotti, whom Isidore of Seville, in the seventh century, 
terms the “ male tecti cum latratoriis linguis Scotti” (the 
ill covered Scots with their barking tongues), now repre- 
sented by [rish, Scotch Gaelic, and Manx, was the high 
Gaelic dialect, and Pictish the low Gaelic dialect. 

This analogy is confirmed by the legendary origins of 
these different races, in which,under the form of a mythic 
migration, the traces of a rude and primitive ethnology 
often lie hid. ‘The tendencies which produce the high 
and low German are, as we have remarked, associated 
with the character of the country peopled by them. The 
low German forms are connected with the level and 
marshy plains which border on the German Ocean, the 
high German with the more mountainous region of the 
south of Germany; but the same characteristics mark 
the mythic migrations of the Celtic races which peopled 
Britain. In the Welsh traditions, the Cymry, which are 
represented by the Welsh or low Cymric people, are said 
to have crossed the German Ocean from the north of 
Germany ; the Lloegrys, represented by the Cornish or 
high Cymric, are brought from the south. In the old 
Irish traditions, the different races said to have peopled 
Ireland fall into two classes: the one is said to have 
penetrated through Europe by the Rhiphaean Mount- 
ains to the Baltic, and to have crossed the German 
Ocean ; and the other is brought by the Mediterranean 
and the south of Europe.! The former alone are said to 
have made settlements in Scotland; and Bede, in giving 
the tradition of the origin of the Picts, brings them like- 
wise from the north of Germany across the German 

1 The one class consists of the Nemedians and the Tuatha de Da- 


naan; the other of Partholan and his colony, the Firbolg and the 
Milesians. 
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Ocean. ‘This population which preceded the German 
races were, in fact, the Celts, who seem to have been 
driven westward by the pressure of the Teutonic move- 
ment; and, like the German, to have shewn a twofold 
minor difference, produced by the same physical influ- 
ence, which is known by the names of “high” and 
“low” German. 

The platform occupied by the Pictish people was not 
confined to Scotland alone, for they certainly extended 
over part of the north of Ireland, and formed, in all 
probability, an earlier population of the north half of 
Ireland, which became subjugated by the Scots. On 
the other hand, the Scots at an early period occupied 
the district of Argyll. In the north of Ireland and the 
west of Scotland the Picts must, at an early period, have 
become blended with the Scots, and their form of the 
Gaelic assimilated to the Scottish. In the south of Scot- 
land they came in contact with the Kymric people, and 
the one being a low Gaelic dialect, and the other a low 


Kymric dialect, their forms must have so far resembled 
each other as to lead to an admixture presenting that 
mixed language of low Gaelic with Kymric forms, known 
to Bede as the Pictish language, and which was pro- 
bably the language of the southern Picts, who are dis- 
tinguished by Bede from the northern Picts, and who 
had the supremacy over the whole Pictish nation. 


Wituram F. SKENE. 


(To be continued.) 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING FOR 1865. 


ISLE OF MAN. 


Tue Annual Meeung, at Douglas, has been fixed for August 21 
and the four following days; and a programme of the intended 
proceedings will be issued with this number of the Journal, 
containing all necessary information. 

The Isle of Man Steam Company at Liverpool have kindly 
put at the service of the Association twenty free passes to and 
from the island, available only for members attending the Meet- 
ing. Members wishing to avail themselves of the offer are 
requested to apply immediately to the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, 
Ruthin, North Wales, General Secretary for the north. It will 
be observed that the steamboats start from Liverpool at a fixed 
hour (12 noon) daily. 

Members are strongly recommended to provide themselves 
with good maps of the island before proceeding thither ; and 
they may obtain them through the medium of the Publishers of 
the Association. There are several works on the history and 
antiquities of the Isle of Man, but not readily accessible, except 
the excellent account by Mr. Cummins of the Runic inscrip- 
tion, crosses, etc., reviewed some years since in this Journal. 

Members wishing to read papers, or exhibit objects of anti- 
quity, on this occasion, are requested to lose no time in sending 
notice to the Secretaries. 

Although the journey may be considered long, we can assure 
members that it will amply repay them for any fatigue and ex- 
pense incurred. ‘The antiquities of the island are very nume- 
rous and curious, and the careful study of them is really import- 
ant for those who wish to attain to a more enlarged and correct 
notion of the value of our own remains. ‘The scenery closely 
resembles that of Pembrokeshire and Cornwall, and on the 
coast especially is very striking. 

We are able to state, with much satisfaction, that the Manx 
antiquaries and the inhabitants in general look forward with 
interest to the proposed visit of their Cambrian brethren, and 
we have no doubt that they will do all in their power to give 
them a kind and hospitable welcome. 











Correspondence. 


ROMAN REMAINS, MENAIFRON, ANGLESEY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB, 


Sir,—In the month of March 1864 it was thought advisable to 
remove some boulders which obstructed the plough upon one of the 
fields at Menaifron. When doing this the workmen found that one 
entire corner of the field, at a depth of two feet, was filled with 
stones which seemed to have been previously disturbed, as it was 
found impossible to make out any regular plan of a foundation. 
However, along two parallel lines, five feet apart, the stones were 
piled much thicker ; and within this space there was a layer of wood- 
ashes, beneath which was a rude flooring of flags. Upon or near 
this floor were found the following articles:—An iron reaping-hook 
six and a half inches long, and another nondescript piece of iron, 
both much oxidised ; three fragments of Samian and numerous bits 
of Upchurch ware ; the neck of a jar of red clay, such as might be 
procured on the spot. Together with the above were several por- 
tions of mortaria and a considerable quantity of animal remains, also 
entire upper and lower stones of querns, and fragments of mill- 
stones of a larger size, one of which is grooved obliquely. Only at 
one point did there seem to be anything like regularly arranged 
masonry, and that was where three squared stones of fine grit 
appeared set in line, but without mortar. One piece of pottery was 
found near them. I should here mention that a gritstone quarr 
exists below high water-mark on the beach at Talyfoel. The barn 
belonging to Talyfoel Farm (and which was the ferry-house in 
ancient days) is built of this stone, which splits naturally into squared 
blocks ; so that at first sight one is led to suppose that it is chiseled, 
but such is not the case. Some of the gritstone dressings in Caer- 
narvon Castle are either of this stone or a very similar kind. The 
country folk here have a tradition that much of the stone for build- 
ing the Castle was got from this side of the Menai, which in those 
days, they say, was so narrow and shallow that at low water the 
blocks could be passed over from hand to hand by the workmen 
from this side to those on the Caernarvonshire side of the water. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Menaifron, April 29th, 1865. W. Wynn Wintiams. 
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TUMULI IN WALES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 











Str,—I have been greatly interested in the lucid account given 
in the last number of our Journal by Mr. R. C. Nicholl Carne of his 
discoveries at Lisworney and in its neighbourhood. That district— 
indeed the whole county of Glamorgan—is rich in tumuli; and the 
scientific study of them would go far to illustrate the accounts of 
battles, ete., given in our chronicles, especially in that of Caradoc of 
Llancarvan lately published by the Association. 

Is Mr. Nicholl Carne aware of the existence of other large tumuli, 
much flattened indeed by agricultural operations, but still visible 
plainly enough, about a mile from Cowbridge, on the right hand, or 
western side, of the road leading to his own manor of Nash? They 
have always seemed to me worthy of examination on account of 
their proximity to Cowbridge, which I have no doubt was the Roman 
Bovivm, though I do not mean to assert that these tumuli were also 
of the Roman period. 

At the east end, too, of the common called Milltir Aur, between 
Cowbridge and Bridgend, there is a tumulus close to a cottage 
covered with fir trees, which looks inviting ; but which, it is to be 
hoped, will not be explored by any but duly authorised persons. 

The tumuli on Cefn Bryn, in Gower, are also worthy of examina- 
tion; but not by profane hands. Mere curiosity-hunters do as much 
harm as ignorant workmen; and it is really of no use to exhume 
any treasures of the past, unless provision be previously made for 
storing and recording results of discoveries. 

One thing in Mr. Nicholl Carne’s account surprises me, viz., that 
any road contractor should have considered himself entitled to dis- 
turb a mound of this kind for the sake of materials ; or rather that 
he should have been allowed to do so by the resident gentry. It is 
painful to think what an immense amount of damage has been done 
in recklessly disturbing old earthworks, and obliterating them, under 
the laudable but mistaken notions of agricultural improvement. The 
convex surface of a tumulus is much larger than the plane section of 
it when levelled with the ground; and 25 per cent. more corn may 
be grown upon it if the landlord will only refrain from having it 
ploughed down. 

An excellent example in this respect was set some years ago by 
the noble owner of Dunraven Castle, in causing an old earthwork 
threatened with destruction by a tenant, to be preserved ; and similar 
good taste and judgment in such matters have been displayed by 
the noble lord of Powys Castle. Let us hope that, some day or 
other, all agents, stewards, and tenants, will be interdicted by their 
employers from acting in such cases without orders ; and that land- 
lords will not only “ spare that tree,” but will venerate that mound 
which covers the remains of brave men slain in battle, or which 
marks the site of some ancient fortress built in defence of the country. 
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The intelligent, scientific, and systematic study, and therefore the 
exploration, of tumuli is always permissible ; but when the digging 
has been done, then the tumuli should be made up again. We have 
no right, I contend, in any given age to remove such innocent and 
yet venerable landmarks of former days. We are bound in honour 
and good feeling to leave them to our posterity. In this respect I 
observe a gratifying instance of proper taste displayed by the gentle- 
men who excavated the tumuli in Anglesey, also recorded in the last 
number of our Journal; and “I envy them their feelings.”’ 

The downs near Orielton in Pembrokeshire, which were explored 
by the elder Fenton, mark, no doubt, the site of some great battle. 
We want a better account of them than has yet been given. And 
in Flintshire, too, the tumuli mentioned by Pennant, near New- 
market, though most of them have been “improved off the face of 
the earth,” also indicate some tremendous engagement. Whatever 
remains of them, however, should be again carefully examined. 
They may serve to corroborate some of our early histories. 

Our mountains are rich in remains of this kind; but it is really 
dangerous to point out “ promising”’ localities, so sharp are hunters 
and improvers in their search. The buried antiquities of Wales are 
very great; but a connected account of them, on the plan of the 
great work of Douglas’s, the Nenia Britannica, had better be re- 
served for times more enlightened, or at all events more feeling and 
more forbearing than our own. 

June 1, 1865. I am, Sir, ete. An ANTIQUARY. 








Archwxological Notes and Queries, 


Note 88.—RapeEnistREs.—This word occurs in Domesday Book, in 
the account of lands touching on modern Radnorshire. The precise 


etymology and meaning of it is worth i inquiring into. 
) A RapnorsHIRE ANTIQUARY. 


Query 140.—Dimer# anp Situres.—Can any member trace a pro- 
bable line of demarcation, or rather of habitation, between these two 
great tribes? Did the Dimete ever hold parts of Brycheiniog ? 
Did the Silures ever extend as far west as MaripunuM ae ? 

SYMRO. 


Query 141.—Ar Ruzsz.—In Horsfield’s History of Sussex (ii, 18) 
1 find it stated that a family of the name of Ap Khese was living at 
Chichester in the latter part of the eighteenth century, ranking 
among the more notable and respectable or “county” families. To 
what family does this refer ? 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


HMiscellaneous Potices. 


Wituiams’ Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum.—We have had the honour 
of receiving from His Highness Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte the 
following communication in reference to this work : 


“Some Observations on the Rev. R. Williams’ Preface to his 
‘ Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum.’ 


“The Rev. Robert Williams, author of the learned Lexicon Cornu-Britan- 
nicum, just published at Llandovery, states in his preface that Pryce’s 
Cornish Vocabulary, printed in 1770, was so full of errors that he (Mr. 
Williams) soon felt satisfied that the author was entirely ignorant of the 
Cornish language, and had no acquaintance whatever with the Welsh. Mr. 
Williams adds, ‘The discovery of the original manuscript, now in the pos- 
session of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, shews the work to have been 
compiled, in 1730, by Tonkin or Gwavas, and disingenuously published by 
Pryce as his own’ 

“As I placed on evidence for the first time, in a letter published in The 
Cambrian Journal for 1861, the plagiarism of Pryce, and described the 
volume as the joint production of Tonkin and Gwavas, it seems proper to 
propose the substitution of the following sentence for that cited above : 
‘The discovery of the original manuscript, made by Prince Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte, has enabled him to shew that the work was compiled, in 1730, 
by Tonkin and Gwavas, and disingenuously published by Pryce as his own.’ 

“Such being the fact, it follows that if the work displays an ignorance 
of Cornish and Welsh, such ignorance is to be ascribed to the original 
authors, and not to Pryce, who was only the transcriber of their manuscript. 
I admit that neither of these two Cornish gentlemen had any pretensions 
to a knowledge of Welsh; but for the Cornish of the eighteenth century, I 
am satisfied that they were the very best authorities of their time, and ought 
not to be despised by Welsh linguists, over whom they had certainly the 
immense advantage of a practical knowledgeof their mother-tongue,a]though 
they may have been inferior in general linguistic attainments. 

“T conclude these observations with the following letter from Gwavas to 
Tonkin, from which it will appear that Cornish men then considered them- 
selves as much entitled to judge of what was really Cornish, as Welshmen 
now do to determine what is good Welsh. 


* London, May 1865. © L. L. B. 


“ From the inedited Correspondence prefixed to the Manuscript 
Cornish Vocabulary of Tonkin and Gwavas. 


“¢81r,—I have, what you mention, in y® Cornish language, with severall 
other varietys, but have not time to transcribe them fair. Mr. George Bor- 
lase (being near me) will endeavour to have it done, in all its parts, through- 
out, who shall have it of me for that purpose, and what you write for to be 
sent you speedily will lye on his dispatch. 

“¢As to y¢ translation of Mr. Lhuyd’s preface, it is difficult to performe 
by any here, without ye help of a learned Welsh Man, being nearer to it, 
than y® moderne Cornish in use here. 

“¢T remain, Sir, your most humble servant, 
“¢Penzance. Jan. 25th, 1732. Wm. Gwavas. 


“¢To Thomas Tonkin, Esq., at Pol Gorran, near Grandpont, Cornwall.’ ” 
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Notice to MemsBers.—Intelligence has reached us of several inter- 
esting and important discoveries of early antiquities recently made 
by members of the Association in Carnarvonshire, Anglesey, Cardig- 
anshire, as well as of the operations in St. David’s Cathedral; but 
we are obliged to postpone any account of them till the next number. 
This is caused not only by that want of space, which is annually felt 
more and more urgently, but also by want of time. In order to 
keep faith with the Association it is necessary that each number of 
the Journal should be actually worked off in great part, and all 
ready, some weeks before the day of publication, not only to obviate 
accident, but also to ensure that accuracy of typographical execu- 
tion which we have always aimed at. If the funds of the Association 
admitted of it, the Archwologia Cambrensis might be easily doubled 
in size, and the illustrations in number. We take this opportunity 
of reminding members that all papers and drawings ought to be in 
the Editor’s hands at least three months before the day of publica- 
tion,—drawings more especially ; otherwise it is almost impossible 
for full justice to be done them by the engravers. 








Rebiews. 


Batiaps AnD Sones or Brittany. By Tom Taytor. 
Macmillan, 1865. 


SEVERAL years ago we reviewed in the Archeologia Cambrensis the 
collection of Breton poems published by one of our most distin- 
guished members, M. De la Villemarqué; and it is with no small 
pleasure that we now call our readers’ attention to an excellent trans- 
lation of some of the most remarkable of these ballads by Mr. Tom 
Taylor,—an author who has so thoroughly obtained favourable hold 
of our national mind. We rejoice to find him turning his attention 
to Celtic matters and Celtic poetry ; and, now that he has broken 
ground in Brittany, we trust he will be encouraged to do the same 
in Cambria; coming among us, taking up our old national poetry, 
and giving us as lifelike and spirited translations of our own popular 
ballads as he has done for those of our kinsmen in Armorica. He 
will find the field not less rich and varied; and he will have a copious 
rill of national music from which his Pegasus may drink. At the 
end of his delightful volume, Mr. Taylor has been fortunate enough 
to have the power of inserting many of the native Breton strains 
harmonised by his wife,—a lady who is justly distinguished for her 
musical taste and knowledge. We shall be delighted if the same 
thing can be done for Wales. 

Mr. Taylor prefaces his work with a short account of the social 
peculiarities of Brittany, well worthy of perusal by all to whom Britt- 
any may still be unknown ground, and which will not be unaccept- 
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able even to those who have travelled there. Each ballad which he 
has selected is also prefaced by introductory notes explanatory of its 
subject, all written with clearness and vigour. The volume, too, is 
rich in illustrations by Millais, Tenniel, and other favourite artists. 
It is printed and “ got up” in first rate style; and, in fact, Messrs. 
Macmillan seem to have spared no pains in making it a book equally 
fit for the drawing-room as for the study. 

Let our readers take the following extract from the Introduction 
as a specimen of the rest : : 


“ The Léonard presents the gravest side of the Breton character, and has 
more in common with the Welsh than with the Irish Celt. 

“ But a parallel to the mingled joyousness and pathos of the Irish tem- 
perament is to be found in Brittany—among the Kernéwotes, the inhabit- 
ants of Cornouaille, the district which lies round the mountains of Arré, 
between Morlaix to the north, and Pontivy to the south, bounded by the 
Léonais northwards, and southwards by the district of Vannes, The northern 
portion of this region is wild and barren; the southern, in parts at least, 
smiling and amene. Its coast scenery, especially about Quimper, is grand 
and terrible. Round Penmarch (the horse’s head), one of the most westerly 
points of the Breton coast, the dash of the Atlantic on the rocky headland 
is as terrific as anything on our own Cornish coast. Under the shadow of 
this headland lay the town of Is, whose drowning is the subject of one of 
the ballads in this collection. 

“Till within the last forty years, Mass used to be served once a year from 
a boat on the Menhirien (or Druid stones), which at low spring-tides rose 
above the sea, and were believed to be the altars of the buried city; while 
all the fishing-boats of the bay brought a devout population of worshippers 
to this Christian sacrifice at Druid altars. The Kernéwote of the coast has 
many points of resemblance with the Léonard. Like him, he is grave 
almost to gloom, austere, and self-restrained. He dwells habitually on the 
sadder aspects of his faith, and celebrates most respectfully its sadder cere- 
monials, But the Kernéwote of the interior is the Irishman of Brittany, 
mingling with the pathetic ground-tone which everywhere underlies the 
Celtic character, flashes of humour and joyousness; giving himself up with 
passionate impulsiveness to the merriment of the marriage-feast, the wild 
excesses of the carouse at the fair or opening of the threshing-floor, the mad 
round of the jabadao, or the fierce excitement of the foot-ball play or wrestl- 
ing match, which often winds up the Cornish pardons. His dress is of bril- 
liant colours, always bordered with bright scarlet, blue, or violet. About 
Quimper are worn the dargou-braz, the loose, Turk-like breeches,—a relic of 
the old Celtic garb. It is the costume of Cornouaille that is known popu- 
larly as Breton,—the bright jacket and vest, often with the name of the 
tailor and the date of the make worked in coloured wools on the breast; the 
broad belt and buckle, the baggy breeches and gay leggings, and the hair 
falling on the shoulders from under a broad-brimmed felt hat; or, on the 
coast, one with narrow brims turned up at the edge, and decorated with 
a many-coloured woollen band, its ends flying in the wind. It is in Cor- 
nouaille that the old marriage ceremonial, with its elaborate diplomatic 
arrangements of Bazvalan and Breutaér, is kept up with most state and 
lavishness of outlay. The wrestling-bouts of this region are the most sharply 
contested and numerously attended. It is remarkable that wrestling, essen- 
tially a Celtic exercise, is in England contined to that side of the island 
where the Celtic nationality retained its latest hold; and the wrestling prac- 
tice of Cornouaille, even down to the favourite hugs and throws, may be 
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Tramp son, tramp sire, tramp 
Deomp kar, deompbreur,deomp mab, 
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paralleled by the laws of the game as stiil carried on in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, or in Devonshire and our own Cornwall.” 


Where all the ballads are good, and the translations peculiarly 
spirited and faithful, it is difficult to make a selection ; more especi- 
ally when space is very limited. We think, however, the March of 
Arthur (“ Bale Arzur’’), with its introduction and music, will afford 
as good a specimen of the merits of this volume as we can give: 


“(M. De 1a VILLEMARQUE, to whom we owe the Breton original of ‘ The 
March of Arthur,’ which he obtained from the recitation of an old mount- 
aineer of Leuhan, called Mikel Floc’h, informs us that these triplets were 
sung in chorus as late as the Chouan war, by the Breton peasants as they 
marched to battle against the Republican soldiers. The belief in the appear- 
ance of Arthur’s host on the mountains, headed by their mystic chief,— 
who awakens from his charmed sleep in the Valley of Avalon whenever war 
impends over his beloved Cymry,—is common to all the Celtic races, and 
may be compared with a similar faith as to Holger among the Danes, Bar- 
barossa among the Germans, and Marco among the Servians. Sir Walter 
Scott has recorded the belief entertained in the Highlands of the apparition 
of mounted warriors riding along the precipitous flanks of the mountains, 
where no living horse could keep his footing. The apparition of this ghostly 
troop is always held to portend war; and it is no doubt the same which the 
Celtic bard has here described as arrayed under Arthur. The ancient air 
to which the triplets are sung (which will be found among the musical 
accompaniments in the Appendix) is a wild and warlike march; and the 
peasant who chanted it to De la Villemarqué told him it was always sung 
three times over. The composition is an ancient one, and contains many 
words now obsolete in Brittany, though still found in the Cymric of Wales. 
The last triplet is a late addition. ]” 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp to battle din! 
. Tramp son, tramp sire, tramp kith and kin ! 
Tramp one, tramp all, have hearts within. 


“ The chieftain’s son his sire addrest, 
As morn awoke the world from rest : 
‘Lo! warriors on yon mountain crest— 


“¢TLo! warriors armed, their course that hold 
On grey war-horses riding bold, 
With nostrils snorting wide for cold ! 


“Rank closing up on rank I see, 
Six by six, and three by three, 
Spear-points by thousands glinting free. 


‘“** Now rank on rank, twos front they go, 
Behind a flag which to and fro 
Sways, as the winds of death do blow ! 


“¢ Nine sling-casts’ length from van to rear— 
I know ’tis Arthur’s hosts appear ;— 
There Arthur strides—that foremost peer !’ 


“<Tf it be Arthur—Ho! what, ho! 
Up spear! out arrow! Bend the bow! 
Forth, after Arthur, on the foe !’ 
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“ The chieftain’s words were hardly spoke, 
When forth the cry of battle broke— 
From end to end the hills it woke : 


‘“¢ Be ’t head for hand, and heart for eye, 
Death-wound for scratch—a-low, on high,— 
Matron for maid, and man for boy ! 


‘“¢ Stone-horse for mare, for heifers steers, 
War-chief for warrior, youth for years, 
And fire for sweat, and blood for tears. 


“¢ And three for one—by strath and scaur, 
By day, by night, till near and far 
The streams run red with waves of war ! 
“<¢Tf in the fight we fall, so best ! 
Bathed in our blood—a baptism blest— 
With joyous hearts we ‘ll take our rest. 


“<¢Tf we but fall where we have fought, 
As Christian men and Bretons ought, 
Such death is ne’er too early sought.”’ 





Worps anp Praces. By rue Rev. Isaac Taytor, M.A. 
Macmillan, 1865. 


HERE we come upon a book which should immediately be added to 
his library by any member of our Association who does not possess 
it. “Mr. Taylor has published upon a most copious subject a com- 
pendious work which will be found of great interest and utility ; 
and, indeed, it will stand in the place of a brief general manual or 
introduction to one of the most interesting of subjects—historical 
and ethnological geography. The matter, though full of interest, is 
also full of peril. It is very hard to avoid the temptation to strain 
etymology ; and it is almost impossible to be always right in all the 
inferences which may be deduced from linguistic and topographical 
analogies. We must be prepared, therefore, to find the author fail- 
ing sometimes in each of these respects ; and yet we must be equally 
ready to give him credit for a vast amount of laborious research, 
deep reading, and ingenious as well as philosophical deduction. He 
starts by observing— 


“Local names, whether they belong to provinces, cities, and villages, or 
are the designations of rivers and mountains—are never mere arbitrary 
sounds devoid of meaning. They may always be regarded as records of the 
past, inviting and rewarding a careful historical interpretation. 

“In many instances the original import of such names has faded away, 
or has become disguised in the lapse of ages; nevertheless, the primeval 
meaning may be recoverable, and whenever it is recovered we have gained 
a symbol that may prove itself to be full-fraught with instruction; for it 
may indicate emigrations, immigrations, the commingling of races by war 
and conquest, or by the peaceful processes of commerce. The name of a 
district or of a town may speak to us of events which written history has 
failed to commemorate. A local name may often be adduced as evidence 
determinative of controversies that otherwise could never be brought toa 
conclusion. 
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“The names of places are conservative of the more archaic forms of a 
living language, or they embalm for us the guise and fashion of speech in 
eras the most remote. These topographic words, which float down upon the 
parlance of successive generations of men, are subject in their course to less 
phonetic abrasion than the other elements of a people’s speech. Such 
words, it is true, are subject to special perils arising from attempts at accom- 
modating their forms to the requirements of popular etymological specula- 
tion; but, on the other hand, they are more secure than other words from 
the modifying influences of grammatical inflexion. 

“The name of many an ancient city seems as if it were endowed with a 
sort of inherent and indestructible vitality. It is still uttered, unchanged 
in a single letter—monumentum cere perennius—while fragments of marble 
columns, or of sculptures in porphyry or granite, are seen strewing the site 
confusedly.” 


All this is obviously true ; and its truth will be felt by no readers 
more acutely than by Cambrian antiquaries,—by ourselves,—to 
whom the whole local nomenclature of our country is a living memor- 
andum of our national and social history. He goes on to say: 


“ The picturesque or descriptive character of local names is, as might be 
anticipated, prominently exemplified in the appellations bestowed on the 
most striking feature in landscape—mountain-peaks and ranges. Thus it 
is easy to perceive that, in every region of the world, the loftier mountains 
have been designated by names which describe that natural phenomenon, 
which would be most certain to impress the imagination of a rude people. 
The names of Snowdon, Ben Nevis, Mont Blanc, the Sierra Nevada in Spain, 
Snafell in Iceland, the Sneeuw Bergen at the Cape of Good Hope, the Snee- 
hatten in Norway, Sneekoppe in Bohemia, and the Weisshorn, the Weiss- 
mies, and the Téte Blanche in Switzerland, as well as the more archaic or 
more obscure names of Lebanon, of Caucasus, of Hemus, of the Himalaya, 
of Dwajalagiri, and of Djebel-es-Sheikh, are appellations descriptive, in 
various languages, of the characteristic snowy covering of these lofty sum- 
mits. 

“ But there are many names which conjoin historical and physical inform- 
ation. Thus, when we learn that the highest summit in the Isle of Man is 
called SNAFELL, we recognise at once the descriptive character of the name, 
and we might be satisfied with simply placing it in the foregoing list. But 
when we discover that the name Snafell is a true Norse word, and that it 
serves moreover for the name of a mountain in Norway, and of another in 
Iceland, we find ourselves in presence of the historical fact that the Isle of 
Man was for centuries a dependency of the Scandinavian crown, having 
been conquered and colonised by the Norwegian Vikings, who also peopled 
Iceland. 

“This is an instance of what we may call the ethnological import of 
names. The chief value of the science of geographical etymology consists 
in the aid which it is thus able to give us in the determination of obscure 
ethnological questions. There are many nations which have left no written 
records, and whose history would be a blank volume, or nearly so, were it 
not that in the places where they have sojourned they have left traces of 
their migrations sufficient to enable us to reconstruct the main outline of 
their history. The hills, the valleys, and the rivers, are in fact the only 
writing-tablets on which unlettered nations have been able to inscribe their 
annals. It may be affirmed that, with hardly an exception, the great 
advances in ethnological knowledge which have recently taken place, are 
due to the decipherment of the obscure and time-worn records thus con- 
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served in local names. The Celtic, the Iberic, the Teutonic, the Scandina- 
vian, and the Sclavonian races have thus, and for the most part thus only, 
made known to us their migrations, their conquests, aud their defeats.” 


If our space admitted of it, so much have we been delighted and 
instructed with the perusal of these pages, we would give a brief 
analysis of each chapter in the book; but this is unfortunately im- 
possible. We must content ourselves with recommending to our 
readers the chapters on “ Historic Sites”; “* Physical Changes attested 
by local Names”’; “ Sacred Sites’; and “‘ Historic Value of local Names.” 
We repeat that errors and overstrained interpretations may be de- 
tected. These, we hope, may be corrected by the author in future 
editions (the work is now in its second) ; and where such a large 
body of excellent matter is brought together so honestly and so 
agreeably, we cannot find it either in our heart or our inkstand to 
stop and carp. We hasten rather, with Cymric avidity, pride, sen- 
sitiveness, patriotism, prejudice, etc., etc., to quote from Mr. Taylor’s 
chapter on “The Celts,” leaving it to our readers to rush for them- 
selves in medias paginas, and assimilate as much of their contents as 
their etymologic appetites may prompt. A true Welshman is never 
at a loss for « derivation in anything that concerns his parish or his 
pedigree, and he can readily supply any Cambrian shortcoming 
which he may find out in the author’s Welsh speculations : 


“Europe has been peopled by successive immigrations from the East. 
Five great waves of population have rolled in, each in its turn urging the 
flood which had preceded it further and further toward the West. The 
mighty Celtic inundation is the first which we can distinctly trace in its 
progress across Europe, forced onward by the succeeding deluges of the 
Romance, Teutonic, and Sclavonic peoples, till at length it was driven for- 
ward into the far western extremities of Europe. 

“The Celts were divided into two great branches, which followed one 
another on their passage across Europe. Both branches spoke languages of 
the same stock, but distinguished by dialectic differences as great or greater 
than those which divide Greek from Latin or English from German. There 
are living tongues belonging to each of these branches. The first, or Gad- 
helic branch, is now represented by the Erse of Ireland, the Gaelic of the 
Scotch Highlands, and the Manx of the Isle of Man; the second, or Cymric, 
by the Welsh of Wales, and the Brezonec or Armorican of Brittany, which 
is still spoken by a million and a half of Frenchmen, 

“ Although both of these branches of the Celtic speech now survive only 
in the extreme corners of western Europe, yet, by the evidence of local 
names, it may be shewn that they prevailed at one time over a great part 
of the continent of Europe, before the Teutonic and Romance nations had 
expelled or absorbed the once dominant Celts. In the geographical nomen- 
clature of Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, Spain, and England, we 
find a Celtic substratum underlying the superficial deposit of Teutonic and 
Romance names. These Celtic roots form the chief available evidence on 
which we can rely when investigating the immigrations of the Celtic peoples. 

‘We shall now proceed to adduce a few fragments of the vast mass of 
evidence which has been collected by numerous industrious explorers, and 
which seems to justify them in their belief as to the wide extension of the 
Celtic race at some unknown prehistoric period.”’...... 

“The Celtic words which appear in the names of rivers may be divided 
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into two classes. The first may be called the substantival class, and the 
second the adjectival. 

“The first class consists of ancient words which mean simply water or 
river. At a time when no great intercommunication existed, and when 
books and maps were unknown, geographical knowledge must have been 
very slender. Hence whole tribes were acquainted with only one consider- 
able river; and it sufficed, therefore, to call it ‘The Water’ or ‘'The River.’ 
Such terms were not at first regarded as proper names: in many cases they 
only became proper names on the advent of a conquering race. To take an 
example,—the word afon. This is the usual Welsh term fora river. On 
a map of Wales we find at Bettws-y-Coed, the ‘ Afon Llugwy,’ or, as it is 
usually called by English tourists, the ‘ River Llugwy.’ So also at Dol- 
wyddelan we find the ‘Afon Lledr,’ or ‘ River Lledr,’ and the ‘Afon Dulas’ 
and the ‘Afon Dyfi’ at Machynlleth. In England, however, the word avon 
is no longer a common name, as it is in Wales, but has become a proper 
name. We have a river Avon which flows by Warwick and Stratford, ano- 
ther river Avon flows past Bath and Bristol, and elsewhere there are other 
rivers of the same name, which will presently be enumerated. The same 
process which has converted the word afon from a common name into a 
proper name has also taken place with other words of the same class. There 
is, in fact, hardly a single Celtic word meaning stream, current, brook, 
channel, water, or flood, which does not enter largely into the river-names 
of Europe. 

“The second class of river-names comprises those which may be called 
adjectival. The Celtic words meaning rough, gentle, smooth, white, black, 
yellow, crooked, broad, swift, muddy, clear, and the like, are found in the 
names of a large proportion of European rivers. For example, the Celtic 
word garw (rough) is found in the names of the Garry, the Yare, the Yar- 
row, and the Garonne.” 


The author then goes through a long list of European river-names. 
We recommend our readers to wade after him; and he comes at last 
to the following generalization : 


“Tt thus appears that the names of almost all the larger rivers of Europe, 
as well as those of a very great number of the smaller streams, contain 
one or other of the five chief Celtic words for water or river, viz. :—1. ‘Avon,’ 
or aon;’ 2. ‘Dwr,’ or ‘ter ;’ 3. ‘Uisge,’ or ‘ wysk, wye, is, es, oise, usk, esk, 
ex,ox;’ 4, ‘Rhe, or ‘rhin ;’ 5, ‘Don,’ or ‘dan.’ 

“Tt will, doubtless, have been remarked that several rivers figure more 
than once in the foregoing lists; we find, in short, that two, or even three 
of these nearly synonymous roots enter into the composition of their names. 

“Thus it seems probable that the name of the 


Dan-as-ter, ae roots Hypan-is . ; . (1) (3) 
5 


or Dn-ies-ter (5) (3) (2) || Tan-ais. , « (5) ( 
Rha-dan-au . =. (4) (5) (1) | Eri-dan-us ; 
Is-ter , 3) (2 Ex-ter 
Rho-dan-dus . . (4) (5) (32) | Tyr-as 
Dan-ub-ius. . (5) (1) (82) | Ax-ona 
Dur-dan 2) (5 S-avone 
Dur-an-ius. : Aus-onne 
Khe-n-us : ; kK Is-en 
Isc-aun-a A ‘ Dour-on 
Dan-as-per .. 8-tour 
Ter-ab ia ; : An-ton 
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“Some of these cases may be open to criticism, but the instances are too 
numerous to be altogether fortuitous. The formation of these names 
appears to be in accordance with a law,’ which, if it can be established, will 
enable us to throw light on the process of slow accretion by which many of 
the most ancient river-names have been formed.” 


Mr. Taylor pursues the same system with the names of towns, 
places, etc., and then again generalizes thus : 


“The following may be offered as a brief summary of the results disclosed 
by the evidence of these Celtic names. 

“There is no ground for any probable conjectures as to the time and 
place at which the division of the Celts into their two great branches may 
be supposed to have taken place. 

“Tn central Europe we find traces of both Cymry and Gael. 

“The most numerous people of primeval Germany were of the Gadhelic 
branch. They were not only the most numerous, but they were also the 
earliest to arrive. This is indicated by the fact that throughout Germany 
we find no Cymric, Sclavonic, or Teutonic names which have undergone 
phonetic changes in accordance with the genius of the Erse or the Gaelic 
languages. Hence it may be inferred that the Gaels, on their arrival, 
found Germany unoccupied, and that their immigration was therefore of a 
peaceful character. 

“Next came the Cymry. They came as conquerors, and in numbers 
they were fewer than the Gaels whom they found in possession. _This we 
gather from the fact that there are comparatively few pure Cymric names 
in Germany, but a large number of Gadhelic names which have been 
Cymricised. From the topographical distribution of these names we infer 
that the Gaels arrived from the east, and the Cymry from the south. 

“The large number of Cymric names in northern Italy, and the fact that 
several of the passes of the Alps bear Cymric names, seem also to indicate 
the quarter whence the Cymric invasion proceeded. ; 

‘“‘Juastly came the Germans from the north—they were conquerors, and 
fewer in number than either the Cymry or the Gael. They have Germanised 
many Gadhelic names which had previously been Cymricised.” 


And again : 


“To exhibit the comparative amount of the Celtic, the Saxon, and the 
Danish elements of population in various portions of the island, an analysis 
has been made of the names of villages, hamlets, hill, woods, valleys, &c. 
in the counties of Suffolk, Surrey, Devon, Cornwall, and Monmouth. 





Percentage of Names Suffolk | Surrey | Devon | Corn- Mon- Tsle Tre- 
from the wall mouth | of Man land 





Celtic . : 8 32 80 76 59 80 
Anglo-Saxon . 91 65 20 24 20 19 
Norse . é 1 3 0 0 21 1 
































“ By far the greater number of Celtic names in England are of the Cymric 
type; yet, as we have already seen, there is a thin stream of Gadhelic 
names which extends across the island from the Thames to the Mersey, as 
if to indicate the route by which the Gaels passed across to Ireland, impelled 
probably by the succeeding hosts of Cymric invaders. 
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“The Cymry held the lowlands of Scotland as far as the Perthshire hills. 
The names in the valleys of the Clyde and the Forth are Cymric, not Gaelic. 
At a later period the Scots, an Irish sept, crossed over into Argyle, and 
gradually extended their dominion over the whole of the north-west of Scot- 
land, encroaching here and there on the Cymry who held the lowlands, and 
who were probably the people who go by the name of Picts. In the ninth 
century the monarchy of the Picts was absorbed by the Scots. The Picts, 
however, still maintained a distinct ethnical existence, for we find them 
fighting in the Battle of the Standard against Stephen. In the next cen- 
tury they disappear mysteriously from history. 

“To establish the point, that the Picts, or the nation, whatever was its 
name, that held central Scotland was Cymric, not Gaelic, we may refer to the 
distinction already mentioned between den and pen. Ben is confined to the 
west and north; pen to the east and south. Jnver and aber are also useful 
test-words in discriminating between the two branches of the Celts. The 
difference between the two words is dialectic only; the etymology and the 
meaning are the same,—a confluence of waters, either of two rivers, or of a 
river with the sea. Ader occurs repeatedly in Brittany, and is found in 
about fifty Welsh names, such as Aberdare, Abergavenny, Abergele, Aber- 
ystwith, and Barmouth (a corruption of Abermaw). In England we find 
Aberford in Yorkshire, and Berwick in Northumberland and Sussex; and it 
has been thought that the name of the Humber is a corruption of the same 
root. Inver, the Erse and Gaelic form, is common in Ireland, where aber is 
unknown. Thus we find places called Inver in Antrim, Donegal, and Mayo; 
and Invermore in Galway and in Mayo. In Scotland the invers and aders 
are distributed in a curious and instructive manner. If we draw a line 
across the map from a point a little south of Inverary to one a little north 
of Aberdeen, we shall find that, with very few exceptions, the invers lie to 
the north-west of the line, and the aders to the south-east of it. This line 
nearly coincides with the present southern limit of the Gaelic tongue, and 
probably also with the ancient division between the Picts and the Scots. 
Hence we may conclude that the Picts, a people belonging to the Cymric 
branch of the Celtic stock, and whose language has now ceased to be any- 
where vernacular, occupied the central and eastern districts of Scotland 
as far north as the Grampians; while the Gadhelic Scots have retained their 
language, and have given their name to the whole country.” 


We had gone thus far when the vision of Mr. Skene, armed with 
his Pictish sledge-hammer, comes suddenly across our memory. 
We huddle up our papers, and leaving the two authorities to do 
battle or conclude a treaty of peace at their pleasure, quote the 
concluding words of this chapter, and close our review : 


“The ethnology of the Isle of Man may be very completely illustrated by 
means of local names. The map of the island contains about four hundred 
names, of which about 20 per cent. are English, 21 per cent. are Norwe- 
gian, and 59 per cent. are Celtic. These Celtic names are all of the most 
characteristic Erse type. It would appear that not a single colonist from 
Wales ever reached the island, which, from the mountains of Carnarvon, is 
seen like a faint blue cloud upon the water.” There are ninety-six names 
beginning with Balla; and the names of more than a dozen of the highest 
mountains have the prefix Sliew, answering to the Irish Slievh or Sliabh. 
The Isle of Man has the Curragh, the Loughs, and the Allens of Ireland 
faithfully reproduced. It is curious to observe that the names which denote 
places of Christian worship are all Norwegian. They are an indication of 
the late date at which heathenism must have prevailed.” 
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Pouckie’s CuurcH AND Fortress oF Dover. 
J. H. & J. Parker. 


Tue founding and building of a Christian church in the isle of 
Britain, in times anterior to the Saxon conquest, cannot be consi- 
dered a subject altogether foreign to the studies of the Cambrian 
antiquary. Given an actual building of the fourth or fifth century 
on Lloegrian ground, then an inference may be drawn from it as to 
what may have been the form of a similar church of the same epoch 
even on Cymric territory, whether Venedotian, Dimetian, or Silu- 
rian. We have Venedotian monuments bearing Christian inscrip- 
tions almost certainly referrible to this early period ; and there is 
nothing unreasonable in supposing that Christian churches, even in 
more durable materials than wood, may have existed with them. 
There are no such monuments in Kent, no such inscriptions by 
which the early Christianity of that district may be proved ; but 
Mr. Puckle, in the book before us, argues with great force of ana- 
lysis and deduction, that the architecture and materials of the old 
church within the precincts of Dover Castle, can be referred only to 
those times when Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, suffered for 
the faith. This church, which had gradually been allowed to decay 
from the time of the Reformation till, even within the reign of 
Queen Victoria, it was used as a fuel depét for the garrison, and was 
in danger of total demolition,—thanks to the intelligence of the 
War Office authorities !—was at length allowed, by the late Lord 
Herbert of Lea, to be taken in hand with a view to restoration ; 
and the good work was accomplished under the superintendence of 
Mr. G. G. Scott. Mr. Puckle succeeded in tracing out all the archi- 
tectural history of the ancient building during the preliminary ope- 
rations, and has recorded his observations in this highly interesting 
publication. Those who feel concerned in matters of this kind will 
be gratified by the manner in which the remains of the church have 
been analysed, and their early history thence deduced. Vigorous 
drawings and plans illustrate the account of the building; and a 
succinct history of the famous fortress itself completes the volume. 

The church stands close to the remains of the Roman Pharos, on 
the eastern side ; was cruciform, and of thoroughly Roman character 
in the earlier portions of its masonry. Saxon, Norman, and Early 
English additions have all been clearly traced ; so that we have in 
this venerable building a small epitome of the ecclesiastical history 
of Britain. 

Later on, in his history of the Castle and church, Mr. Puckle 
quotes some valuable military regulations of Sir Stephen de Pen- 
cestre (temp. Henry III) among the MSS. at Surrenden-Dering, to 
the following effect : 


“In default of any such evidence, which might perhaps illustrate capi- 
tular manners and customs in earlier mediseval days, we have the plainly 
intimated fact, that it did somehow become expedient or necessary to pro- 
vide a special order of military service for the Castle garrison, independently 
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of certain other duties belonging to the collegiate part of the Church, and 
the authorities charged with their fulfilment. It seems that such services 
were to be so separate, and depending on so regular a succession of ecclesi- 
astics, that they had their separate spheres of duty, with endowments for 
their own particular maintenance ; that there was besides a special sacra- 
rium set apart for the soldiers’ chaplain, in the body of the Church, where 
he might be attended by the military force of the Castle, in such times and 
ways as the military authorities, according to the quaint manner of their 
statutes, should determine ; leaving the High Altar and north and south 
chantries to their own purpose. The very lights before the military Altar 
were to be watched, through the little lychnoscope at the west door, by a 
ailitary guard appointed for the purpose, and ‘elected in full garrison 
assembled,’ as if to mark a kind of honour and value to the charge. 

“So that the restoration of this ancient fabric, and its special re-dedica- 
tion as the Garrison Church for troops henceforward quartered in the 
Castle, is a curiously close restoring of it, after many long days of waste 
and change, to one great feature in its original dedication. The Govern- 
ment, through the late Lord Herbert of Lea, have exactly revived, for the 
troops in the service of the country in these days, an enlightened provision 
made for their military predecessors some seven or eight centuries ago.” 


A large and curious plan of the Castle of Dover accompanies the 
account of that splendid old fortress, and will be found of great 
value by whoever wishes thoroughly to understand its history. 





REMINISCENCES CONNECTED WITH OLD Oak PANELLING at GuNGROG. 
By Morris C. Jones. Privately printed. Welshpool, 1864. 


Tus is the title of a curious and well written notice upon a subject 
which by its present position, if not by its origin, is connected with 
Wales. The author, when repairing his residence at Gungrog near 
Welshpool, determined—very rightly in our opinion—to case one of 
his rooms with “old oak’; and, in consequence of an advertisement 
in a London newspaper, became possessed of the oak panelling of a 
famous house in Cheapside, once the property of the Waldo family. 
It had principally lined a room in that house where many sovereigns 
of England down to and including George III, had been accustomed 
to go on the first Lord Mayor’s day after their coronation, to see the 
City pageant pass by ; and it is proved by the author, in consequence 
of his researches, that this panelling was principally ornamented by 
the famous wood-carver, Grinling Gibbons. 

Such is the foundation of this notice; and the owner of Gungrog 
is to be congratulated on the fact of getting so much excellent oak 
fastened to his walls for something under £100. But a propos of 
all this, Mr. Morris Jones has collected some highly interesting 
notices of the Waldo family, and also of the reception of George III 
and Queen Charlotte by the family of Barclay the Quaker. These 
anecdotes scarcely concern us, who are supposed to be given up to 
Welsh antiquities almost exclusively; but on the old Terentian maxim 
of nihil humanum & me alienwm puto, we cannot refrain from congra- 
tulating our fellow countryman on his good taste in discerning the 
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worth of the oak; and next on his success in “ doing the Saxon,” 
and securing such a treasure for Montgomeryshire,—the classic 
land of all oak, whether in ancient manor houses, or in churches that 
once were flourishing, but are now in decay. We congratulate him 
too, as a member of our own Association, on the ability with which 
this Account is drawn up. It is written in a true archeological 
spirit; and, so far from being dry, has made us acquainted with 
some very curious and interesting facts. It is to be desired, how- 
‘ever, that this little book may be actually published ; for it is well 
worthy of being taken in hand by some of the London antiquarian 
societies, and printed in their transactions. 

“Old oak,” we know, is a passion among all true lovers of anti- 
quity, and we hold it to be a most laudable one. It is incredible 
what a quantity of good stuff of this kind is still in the market in 
Wales, and what skilful workmen in it are to be met with. At 
Mold more especially, and in its neighbourhood, in the church there, 
and in many an hospitable mansion, the finest oak-carving, modern 
as well as ancient, is to be found. The counties of Brecon and Rad- 
nor are full of old oak in public and private edifices ; and, as we 
hinted above, Montgomeryshire itself is peculiarly rich in this mate- 
rial. But it all sinks into insignificance in comparison with the 
oaken: wealth of Cornwall, of Brittany, and of Normandy. Whoever 
wishes to make a good speculation, let him freight a vessel at 
St. Malo or Cherbourg, stuff it with old oak,—there vili pretio, here 
worth its weight in gold,—and sail back with it to any of our Cam- 
brian ports. For the same sum as that laid out by the author of 
this Account, he may purchase enough to fit up several mansions. 
But as “old oak” cannot last for ever, let us rather hope the science 
of new oak will be cultivated, and that our native carvers will be 
encouraged. With our actual knowledge and skill there is no doubt 
that we may successfully compete with our ancestors in this respect ; 
and that if we choose so to have it, we may panel our halls and fill 
our rooms with as good and as solid oaken furniture as ever they 
gloried in. We want, in fact, a thorough revolution in the decorat- 
ing and furnishing of our rooms; and we are glad to find the author 
well initiated in the mysteries of that craft which will no doubt 
bring it about. We sincerely trust that Cambria will always vene- 
rate her own national tree, and will learn once more to bring its 

.timber into universal domestic employment. 













